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TO TEACHERS 


The text-books published by the American 
Book Company include over three thousand 
titles, and form by far the most complete and 
valuable collection of school and college text- 
books ever issued. 

Its large editorial staff is constantly engaged 
in supervising the publication of new books 
which have been written by eminent authors. 
During the past five years this Company has 


to copy books, bookkeeping forms, etc. Tothis 
list there will constantly be added other books 
which will be prepared especially to meet such 
requirements of teachers as may arise. 

Price Lists, Circulars, and Illustrated De- 
scriptive Catalogues of Common School, High 
School, and College Text-Books will be gladly 
sent to any address on request. Correspond- 
ence from teachers is cordially invited, and will 


issued nearly 400 new text-books, in addition always receive prompt and careful attention. 


ADOPTED, JUNE, 1905, BY THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 
FOR EXCLUSIVE USE FOR FIVE YEARS 


Baldwins Readers Peterman’s Civil Government 
Ist, 2d, and Webster’s Primary 
3d Years Dictionary 


Hunt’s Progressive Speller 
- Complete, and in 
Two Parts 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


it is indispensable in schools to have first-class pens. 


ESTERBROOK’S ARE FIRST CLASS 


Will the principals and teachers supply the natural deduction? 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO 


STUDY MONTHS 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 
BY A. C. BOYDEN, BRIDGEWATER, (MASS.) NORMAL SCHOOL 


i 


Adopted by the City of New York, 1902 


A Capital Manual for Teachers 


‘Nature Study by Months se» ms to me to be a capital manual for | 
pane achers. Whatever Mr. Boydon does, he does thoroughly and well, 
and this little book is noexception.”” Hon. FRANK A. HILL, See retary 
Massachusetts State Board of Education. 


Best Work Yet Written. 


Having thoroughly acquainted with Mr. Boyden’s work, 
| and having examined the book carefully, I can say most heartily that ; 
| it is the best work that has yet been written.’ ooD, 
| Nature Supervisor, New Bedford. Mass. 


The manual lays out only such lessons as have actually been tried by classes of children in public schools 


CAROLYN D. 


Board;. 120 Pages. Illustrated. Price, 50 cents, postpaid. Liberal discounts for introduction. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
BOSTON: 29-A Beacon St. NEW YORK: 43 East 19th St, CHICAGO: 378 Wabash Ave. 
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NEW BOOKS 


JUST PUBLISHED 


COLLAR’S FIRST YEAR GERMAN 


By C. Head Master of 
the Roxbury Latin School, Roxbury, Mass. 


The aim of this book is to lay out in orderly progression, for begin- 
ners hav ing not less than four lessons a week, one year's work in spe ak- 
ing, reading, and writing German 


Ready in the Summer, 1905 
FINE’S COLLEGE ALGEBR 


By Henry B. Fixe, Professor ot Mathematics in Princeton Univ 


Vr ook intended for use in the last year of school anc 
year of college 

Che author has sought not only to explain the processes of algebra ! 
also to expound the notions on whic h the science is based and its meth- 


ods of investigation and demonstration. 


MORSE’S COURSE OF EXERCISES IN 
QUANTITATIVE CHEMISTRY 


By Harmon NortHror Morse, Professo 

lytical Chemistry in the Johns Hopkins Univer 

Professor Morse wok ntended for beginners in antitative 
chemistry. The exercises have been prepared with the view of familiar- 
izing the pupil with as great a variety of quantitative operations as 1s 
practicable in the brief period allotted to this part of his instruction 


HUFFCUT’S ELEMENTS OF BUSINESS 
LAW 


By Ernest W. Hurrcut, Dean of 
the College of Law, Cornell University. 


Intended for students in commercial high schools, this book presents 
the leading principles of the law as applied to mercantile affairs. 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


Address: 29 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


FIVE LECTURES 
For City, County and State 


I. The Fundamental Principle 
II. The Teacher 

III. What to Teach 

IV. How to Teach 

My Educational Credo 


Teahe s Associations, and Edu- 
cational Societies. Seelast issue 
of Jo. rial ef Education. 


H. WILBUR now at OAKLAND, ME. 


What Is Daus’ Tip-Top?. 


TO PRUVE that Dau,’ “ Tip-Top” 


em, is the best and simplest device for 

making 100 copies from pen- 

———aem) Written and 50 copies from type- 

= written original, we will ship 

\\ complete duplicator, cap size, 

\. without deposite, on ten (10) 

days’ trial. 

Price $7.50 less trade 
discount of 334%, or 

THE FELIX P. H. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 

Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City 


TEXT-BOOKS OF ART EDUCATION 


A new series of Text-Books for pupils’ individual use, 
containing beautiful illustrations in Color and in Black 
and White with accompanying text. 
BOOK I —First Year . . ° ‘ Per Copy $0.25 
BOOK II —Second Year Per Copy  .25 
BOOK III — Third Year . ° PerCopy 
BOOK IV — Fourth Year PerCopy  .45 
BOOK V —Fifth Year . PerCopy .45 
BOOK VI —Sixth Year . Per .45 

Teachers’ Manual now ready, covering Books One to 


Five, and presenting an Outline of Lessons for each week 
of school. 


Manual per copy +25 


Illustrated Prospectus sent upon request 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


113 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The great value of Secretary Hav’s service in the de- 
partment of state made the choice cf his snecesscr a mat- 
ter of great importance. It was quite generally assumed, 
at first, that Secretary Taft would be shifted from the 
war ‘c the state deparment, but he is impcrtant where 
he is, and the President's consent to his eontinuing upon 
his journey to the Philippines showed that he did not 
contemplate asking him to fill the vacancy. But Mr. 
Rossevelt’s desiguation of ex-Secretary Root—at the 
time a private citizen—to represent the siate depa>tment 
at the funeral of Mr. Hay plainly foreshadowed his pur- 
to recall Mr. Root to his official family, and pre- 
pared the public mind fcr his appointment which was 
made two or three days iater. No one enojys the Presi- 
dent’s confidence to a higher degree than Mr. Root. He 
deeply regretted his retirement from the cabinet a little 
more than a vear ago, and it is natural that he should 
take the first oppertunity to recall him. Mr. Root lacks 
the special training which Secretary Hay had for the 
work of the department, but the singular efficiency which 
he developed in the untried wcrk of the war department 
justifies high expectations of his success in his new post. 
Incidentally, the appointment gives Mr. Root a leading 
place amorg presidential possibilities in the next cam- 
paign. 

* * * 


[he tardiness cf the Black Sea squadron in getting 
under way from Sebastopol to Odessa to suppress the 
inutiny on the hattleship Kniaz Potemkin awakened a 
suspicion that the lovalty of the crews could nct be de- 
pended on. This susnicion was confirmed when, on ar- 
rival at Odessa, the mutinous ship flouted the squadron 
and steame1 boldly out to meet it, as if to give hattle; 
and by the immediate mutiny of another battleship of the 
fleet. What was still more startling, the other vesse’s 
ef the squadron tock no steps to reduce the mutinous 
ship to terms, but went back to Sebastopol, where the 
admiral in charge had their fires drawn and their ma- 
chinery ungeared, and dismissed the crews, alimittedly 
because they could not be trusted. The mutinous crew 
cf the second ship repented and surrendered on promise 
of pardon; but the world is afforded the extraordinary 
speciacle of a rebel Russian battleship cruising about the 
Black Sea, with practically the status of a pirate, and the 
Russian government powerless to stay her. 
= 

Readers of the press despatches who note from day to 
day the croppine up of disorderly demonstrations at one 
point or ancther in Russia can have little idea how com- 
pletely the empire is honeycombed with revclution unless 
they are at the pains, which few rea‘ers are, to group 
and compare the reports. The New York Evening Pest, 
which has rendered this service for its readers, publishes 
a chart which shows that during the first six months of 
this year, there were strikes and rioting calling for the 
use of troops or police and resuliing in bloodshed, at no 
less than tventy-eight different places. Fven this list 
does not include the grave discrders in Transcaucasia 
nor the anti-Armenian ricts. Geographically, these out- 
breaks extend all the way from St. Petersburg and 
Crenstadt at the north to Odessa and Yalta on the Black 
Sea. As te the classes affected, they include peasant 


(Continued on page 116.} 
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JULY 13, 1905. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 


N. E. A. ASBURY PARK, JULY 3-7. 


Schaeffer! 

Has there ever been a presidential address more clear 
and courageous, more patriotic and practical, than was 
Dr. Maxwell’s? 

Treasurer’s report is a mcdel of clearness and com- 
pleteness. 

All departments were well attended, 

O. T. Corson is really himself again. 

An easy winner was N. C. Schaeffer! 

Lyte’s resolutions were illuminating. 

Permanent fund was $147,000 July 1. 

Permanent fund will now be $165,000. 

All aboard for San Francisco in 1906. 

California’s invitation was so hearty. 

G. Stanley Hall always has a message. 

Commercialism was nowhere officious. 

All general sessions were long enough. 

Make positions permanent first of all. 

Work for the defectives grows apace. 

Never had fewer cranks at the front. 

The new charter will be safe and sane. 

Carr of Dayton! How odd it sounds. 

Boston had no fireworks and no Teddy. 

The nominating ccmmittee nominated. 

Philadelphia was tco little in evidence. 

Read every word of Maxwell’s address. 

The pencil men are universally popular. 

No affectations says New York Herald. 

“Salaries” was the chief topic of the department of ad- 
ministration. 

J. N. Wilkinson, Emporia, Kansas, treasurer, by uni- 
versal desire. 

No casualties. 

Maxwell run everything on time at the start and over- 
time at the end. 

No jealousies. 

Frank A. Fitzpatrick was a dominant factor on the 
taxation committee. 

Best of feeling. 

Even a glimpse of Dr, Harper in improved health was 
the luxury cf the week. 

Next to Loston. 

N. C. Dougherty is one of the seniors in the active di- 
rection of the N. FR. A. 

Augustus Downing does his own thinking and has the 
courage of his convictions. 

Matchless surf! 

Nebraska Cropsey of Indianapolis, first vice-president 
by election. A deserved honor. 

Denver is willing, 

A meeting always has a different flavor when G. 
Stanley Hall is on the program. 

Presumably 18,500. 

The editor of the Nebraska Teacher brought the largest 
organized party of any educational paper, 

Salaries had first place. 

Salt Lake city was a favorite until San Francisco was 
possible. We'll all stop off just the same. 

Three women directors, 


Maxwell is first president of N. E. A. to appear in fire- 
works, 


Asbury Park in 1894 and in 1905 are like dawn ‘and 
midday. 


DR. N. C. SCHAEFFER, 
President of N. E. A., 1905-06. 


President Roosevelt spoke in the auditorium and on 


the beach. 


The music session was the largest in the history of the 
department. 


The weather was the best the N. E. A. has known in 
thirty vears. 

No other day compares with the Fourth, 

And Commissioner Harris talked sal- 
aries. 

San Francisco had the lead from the 
first. 

There was no “fool topic” on the pro- 
gram. 

More was made of Sunday than ever 
before. 

Salary and taxation reports are match- 
less. 

The program was as fair as it was ex-: 
cellent. 


usual, 
Nature Study was neglected, more’s the 
pity! 
Child labor legislation will be greatly 
aided. 
Two thousand copies of the taxation 
report! 
W. O. Thompson will be president by and by. 
Every one thought his hotel the best located. 
The reactionists had leave to go to the rear. 
Eleven of the thirty-one life directors present. 
It was a “silver wedding” gift to Dr. Schaeffer. 
Was Margaret Haley in hiding until Thursday? 
Was never so hard to get out after registration, 
It is not fair to have the state meetings so early. 
State meetings were twenty-four hours too early. 
Balmy breezes! 
James Canfield made the most brilliant address. 
The ccnservatives were handled without gloves. 
What a cabinet officer Soldan would have made, 
“Individualizing” was advanced several de2rees. 
Better day schools for the Indian was the cry. 
Mayor George B. McClellan is a pleasing speaker. 
The ring wili be larger or there will be a new one. 
N. E. A. conventions alone roll up toward 20,990. 
Harris sees a bright salary future for the teacher. 
One thousand new teachers a year in the colleges, 
More women in department offices than ever before, 
President Maxwell’s address was a notable success. 
San Francisco will vie with Boston in entertainment. 
The state hoard of education banquet was delightful. 
Jealousy of the woman teacher was not in evidence. 
Report on taxation ig second only to that on salaries. 
Boston has the record, and will keep it for some years. 
Seven thousand New York city advance memberships, 
President Carr will have a great program at Louisville. 
The music at the general sessions was never surpassed. 
Ocean Grove is summer musical centre of the continent. 
Albert G. Lane handles the permanent fund admirably. 
Stetson cf Maine was both practical and poetic, as 
usual. 


The audience frequently had greater talent than tne 
platform, 


Programs were less shaken up than. 
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Miss Estelle Reel’s Indiana reception was as brilliant 
as ever. 

Such a Fourth of July! 

Mr. Martin’s paper will appear in full in the issue of 
July 20. 

The eschscholtzia won. 

Fifty thousand other people there on the glorious 
Fourth. 

“The world do move.”’ 

Susan Sipe pleaded for teaching agriculture to the 
Indians. 

Not Miss Galey’s year. 

All disease is crime says Arthur B. Linsley of Phila- 
delphia. 

N. E. A. U.S. 

Teaching as a temporary occupation is unworthy this 
country 

Half as large as boston. 

The secondary department had the most pretentious 
program. 

Bus fares only ten cents. 

Twenty-five thousand souvenir postal cards mailed in 
one day! 

First N. E A. fireworks. ~ 

Livingston C. Lord of Illinois has American ideals for 
America. 

Patriotism was in the air. 

Child study has not attracted so much attention for 
some time. 

Rural schools tock a rest. 

Read Professor Giddings’ paper, 
thinking. 

Taxation had second place. 

And the wit of Henry Houck was for flavoring con- 
versation. 

There will always be a ring. 

A norma! school for.Indian teachers is likely to come 
by and by. 

The meeting had a message. 

Hermann Arnold is a sort of educational Teddy 
Roosevelt. 

No trick in the new charter. 

The three R's had their last gasp, and it was a political 
one at that. 

It was no discredit to Mclver. 

It is a sin to attend too many meetings, but sinners 
were ‘scarce. 

The politicians were hit hard. 

A great banker like Frank A. Vanderlip is a rarity in 
the N, E. A. 

The bathing was the best ever. 

Manual training was magnified by L. D. Harvey, Men- 
emonie, Wis. 

Boom Nature Study next year. 

Infantry and cavairy escort of guests of N. E. A. isa 
new feature. 

E. R. Johnstone of Vineland was one of the valuable 
acquisitions. 

Walter B. Gunnison had one of the best addresses of 
the meeting. 

Too many of the bright young educational leaders 
were missing. 

Director George L. Towne of Nebraska brought the 
largest party. 

No one could pick out the 18,000 teachers from the 
50,000 others. 

Boston appreciates more and more what a good time 
she had in 1903. 

New England will have headquarters adequate and 
early next time. 

Teaching must present a career before it can attract 
adequate talent. 

Maxwell dealt the worshipers of “the fundamentals” 
a knock-out blow. 


It will set you a- 
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Physical education was treated from a high profes- 
sional viewpoint. 

The Dixon Reeds are favorites. 

E. G. Cooley was an on-lcoker like 100 other notable 
men and women. - 

He laughs best who laughs last. 

Commissicner Flarris’s salary paper will appear in the 
issue of Julv 20. 

Governor Stokes failed us,—ill. 

Thirty-five pupils should be the minimum and forty- 
five the maximum. 

Absentees wrecked no program. 

Fdwin G. Dexter of the University of lllincis always 
commands attention, 

Downing was for once a kicker. 

When the surf rolled high Keyes was a luxury to the 
would-be swimmers. 

St. Louis had a large delegation. 

Edueationallvy eleven years have meant as much as 
they have materially. 

Japan was worked to advantage. 

Do you believe the compulsory education laws influence 
the size of families? 

The decorations were matchless. 

G. Stanley Hall’s address will appear in the, Journal 
of Education July 20. 

Cah fares only twenty-five cents. 

Mayor McClellan said truly: “It may be that my 
theories are obsolete.” 

Summer hotels are not desirable. 

Dr. Hanus cf Harvard is still abroad and could not 
meet his appointment. 

And Carroll G. Pearse was there! 

Dr. Schaeffer appeared in more capacities on the pro- 
gram than anyone else. 

Hotels improved from day to day. 

Educational progress was never better reported upon 
than Dy Howard Rogers. 

New York city did magnificently. 

Teachers of the feeble minded are adding to our fund 
of pedagogical wisdom. 

A united directorate is sure to win, 

It is a pity for a great man not to know that he don’t 
know what he don’t hnow. 

Don’t take Giddings too seriously until you read Mar- 
tin in the issue cf July 20. 

Louisville will welcome the department of superin- 
tendence royaily in February. 

E. A. Kirkpatrick of Fitchburg was one of Massachu- 
cetis’ best representatives. 

In 1870 there were 10,141 teachers to a million popula- 
tion, now there are 18,509. 

Harrison in 18$2 was the last president at the N. E. A., 
and that was a tame affair. 

No one was more interesting than Aaron Hodgman 
Cole of University of Chicago. 

Between the fireworks and the military the spectacular 
element was a record breaker. 

The “dry husks of a formal curriculum” made a good 
bonfire at the opening meeting. 

Carroll D. Wright has rendered teachers greater ser- 
vice than any other one man. 

Asbury Park and Ocean Grove old timers say there 
was never a better crowd there. 

Mrs. Ada Marean Hughes of Toronto is a remarkably 
sensible and fascinating speaker. 

Nebraska had the largest attendance for the distance, 
—above 30¢ and 1,500 miles away. 

Elmer E. Brown of Berkeley, Cal., made a good pro- 
gram, bul was not there to steer, it. 

William George Bruce always says the right thing. 
He keeps tabs on what is a-doing. 

The Roosevelt children are public school boys and 
girls, and public school teachers appreciate it. 
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Four New England directors were present. No section 
was better represented on the board. * 

Presidential parade is a new thing. 

Illinois had one of her characteristic receptions, hearty 
and jovial, on the night of the Fourth. 

All sessions were largely attended. 

All honor to the Carroll D, Wright committee for bas- 
jing all of its figures on the year basis. 

What an enthusiast is Michael Anagnos. : 

The power to earn starvation wages is not the end of 
the school, and the N. E. A. says so. 

A state superintendent president at last! 

William M. Slatcn of Atlanta is one of the ablest and 
most popular southern representatives. 

Charles M. Carter of Lenver made a great report of the 
Drawing Teachers’ Cougress at Berne. 

Henry Sabin should have been there. 

Reuben Post Halleck is the expert advocate of special 
effort for young men in the high school. 

Katherine D. Blake, principal, New York, was almost 
alone as an elementary school worker. 

Charles F. Warner, Springfield, Mass., believes in trade 
schools and advocates them earnestly. 

There were eighty per cent. more teachers in propor- 
tion to the population in 1900 than in 1870. 

“The Future of Teachers’ Salaries,’ by Commissioner 
W. T. Harris was a classic. (See next issue.) 

The ordinary expenses of the N. E. A. are about $28,- 
000 a year, and it is economically administered. 

Charles H. Keyes of Hartford was on several pro- 
grams and always did credit to New England. 

Missouri appeared eighteen times on the program 
among officers and speakers. She deserved it. 

Relatively Rhede Island led the New England states 
in attendance, and Providence led Rhode Island. 

New York city’s 7,000 was more than one-third of total. 

Butler over one ocean and Gove over the other. 

Schaeffer, Melver, Thompson. None wished to dis- 
criminate between such worthy and friendly men. 

Greenwood’s report is second only to Carroll D. 
Wright's in impertance of all that have been issued. 

Baggage is always stalled at stations. Baggage mas- 
ters are never on their job when the N. E. A. arrives. 

Katherine Kk. Dopp of the University of Chicago is an 
expert in noble service for girls of the high school age. 

The educators are for a second term for the President, 
who honored them as though it was an honor to him. 

A “Department of Teachers’ Interests,’ for the consid- 
eration of salaries, tenure, and pensions, is called for. 

Julia Richman is the queen of the educational platform, 
No other woman has captured the N. E. A. as she did. 

Taking ont a half dozen parts and the program could 
have been repeated many times from the talent present, 

The Journal of Fducation was to be ruled off the track 
a short time ago for its devotion to salaries and taxa- 
tion!! 

Eight hundred make a large audience sometimes, but 
when they are all that are left of 8,000 they are not so 
many. 

W. Seott, secretary of the New England Education 
League studies every topic carefully and presents it 
clearly. 

Henry Turner Bailey of Massachusetts is always a 
fascinating speaker, so suggestive, so illuminating, so 
original. 

There was no nobler message than that of George H. 
Martin of Massachusetts, and no utterance was better 
received. 

No name was ever more magical than that of N. C. 
Schaeffer. Even Ohio bowed before it as an honor and a 
privilege. - 

D. B. Johnson of South Carolina was formerly very ac- 
tive, and his presence was welcome by his associates of 
other days. 
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Frederick J. VY. Skiff, Field Columbian Museum, Chi- 
cago, proposes to make the museum a schoo] adjunct like 
the library, 

President James H. Baker is abroad also. 

Shall the state pay parents for keeping their children 
in schooi? The question was squarely put by Franklin 
H, Giddings. 

The auditorium is the best ever enjoyed by the N. E. A. 

The local committee did not know what the propo- 
sition was until they met it face to face, and then it was 
a trifle late. 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs Hon. Francis E. Leupp 
was extolled for the ability and devotion that he brings 
the department, 

William A. Wetzell of Salt Lake City succeeded in 
getting the best audiences in the history of the depart- 
ment of music 

How the treasurership does hover about Nebraska and 
Kansas! Four times in six years, and the rest of the 
country -is happy. 

Five trustees—two from New York, two from Illinois, 


_one from Missouri—a little concentrated but the per- 


sonnel justifies it. 

But two short years agu salaries and taxaticn were be- 
neath the dignity of the N,E. A. This year they held the 
centre of the stage. 

J. W. Carr, president department of superintendence, 
was the recipient of universal congratulation upon his. 
election at Dayton. 

G. Stanley Hall is a remarkably fascinating sp:aker. 

Stanley Hall’s hearers should have unabridged dic- 
tionaries provided. 

It was nearly 11 p. m. when Superintendent Henry 
Snyder of Jersey City was introduced! He met the 
emergency tactfully, 

New York city principals won high praise for their ex- 
cellent work whenever they were upon the program, as. 
they were frequently. 

Rebecca -,toneroad of Washington has influenced the 
department of physical education longer and better than. 
any other one person. 

Stanley Hal) is certain that many marriages and par- 
enthood have resulted from child study, and Roosevelt 
shouts, “So mote it be.” 

“The Future of the Teachers’ Salaries,” by Commis- 
sioner W. T. Harris, was the most far-reaching of ali the 
addresses professionally. , 

Only three per cent. of cities above 8,000 have less than 
thirty-six weeks of school. The cities all right now in 
the length of the schoql year. 

Emme L. Johnston, Brooklyn, is one of the most. 
scholarly women in public school work, and one of the 
brilliant champions of her ideas. 

Wilhelmina Seegmiller of Indianapolis has no superior 
as a city supervisor in drawing, and no equal, probably, 
in the art of pepular presentation. 

The publishing houses were represented by the lead- 
ing members of the firm and by their most prominent 
agents. They were never suspected of officiousness, but 
were a delightful feature of the week. 

One hundred and twenty-five thousand pieces of mail 
went and came from the post-office on July 3. Thig. 
broke all records several times over. 

It is worth much to have had no cause to suspect the 
hovor or honesty, or to question the ability or loyalty of 
any of the official leaders of the N. E. A. 

-Miss Mary R. Campbell of Johns Hopkins University 
made a decided hit with each of her addresses. She is a 
great acquisition to the talking woman. 

President C. P. Cary of Wisconsin had a notable pro- 
gram of the library department. Nothing cranky in it, 

Percival Chuff is the critic pre-eminent. 

Greenwood succeeds Soldan as one of the five trustees 
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of the permanent fund. No one objected to Dr. Soldan, 
but “pass the honors along” was in the air. 

Receipts for back volumes of proceedings, $480.85. 

Total receipts, and an off year at that, $28,411.48, 

Interest on permanent fund amounted to $5,534.90 last 
year. 

The year ending July 3, 1905, received $28,411.48, and 
the expenses were $28,432.05. 

St. Louis and vicinage raised $4,148 for the meeting of 
1904 in advance memberships. 

Fifty-five people killed and 1,677 injured in the United 
States on the Feurth, but no casualty at Asbury Park. 

If Maxwell wasn’t happy his looks belied him, 

The St. Lovis meeting had about 2,300 in attendance 
aside from St. Louis and vicinity. Receipts at St. Louis, 
$9,294. 

About 4,700 active members paid their dues last year. 

Executive committee’s expenses were only $473.06! 
The president’s total expenses were but $104.44. 

W. O. Thompson of Ohio withdrew as a candidate for 
the presidency the minute he knew that, Dr. N. C. 
Schaeffer of Pennsylvania would accept the office. 

The Volume of Proceedings and mailing cost $11,527. 

The music department is one of the best audiences in 
the N. E. A. These teachers have ideals, are alert in 
their attention, and are responsive to suggestions. 

George Bb. McClellan is an excellent mayor, and the 
teachers appreciate it, but he sits on the tail of progress 
and shouts “whoa” educationally, and they pity him. 

The Milwaukee mecting cost but $203.31. 

David N. Camp, New Britain, Ct., the earliest living ex- 

‘ecutive officer, was in attendance. - He was secretary in 

1864, and a member of the nominating committee in 1860, 
The St. Louis meeting cost but $1,109.38. 

But didn’t FE. Hermann Arnold stir up the kindergart- 


ners. It was the best fifteen minutes in the week In sone 
respects. It was the real thing. The world likes a 
fighter. 


Mayor McClellan says he is “sincere.” No one doubts 
it: So was St. Paul when he attacked the advance guard 
of education in his day, but he repented anu was still 
sincere. 

Missouri gave a swell reception at their elaborate 
headquarters at the Plaza. Two cities like St. Louis and 
Kansas City at the extremes of the state make much 
possitle. 

Z. X. Snyder, more and more, demonstrates his superi- 
rity as a leader in normal school ideals, He preaches 
nobly, but he practices at Greeley even better than he 
preaches. 

Fdward J. Goodwin, second assistant commissioner of 
New York state championed the Eastern ideals in col- 
lege entrance regulations. He is a master of his subject 
every time. 


Interest on permanent fund pays about one-fifth of the 


expenses. The active members pay about two-fifths, 
leaving about $10,60) at least that must come from asso- 
ciate members. 

The greatest report ever made is that of the Carroll 
D. Wright committee of the N. E. A. on salaries, tenure, 
and pensions. There are 460 pages of most valuable re- 
sults of research. 

William T. Harris, Maxwell, Shepard, John W. Cook, 
Lane, Canfield, Dougherty, J. M. Green, J. M. Greenwod, 
Lyte, Marble, and Soldan make a notable seasoning of the 
board of directors. 

The permanent fund is $147,000. 

Of this $7,860 is not producing any income. It was of 
doubtful value, but $1,000 of it will be realized upon soon, 
and gradually it will, probably, all become good. 

Of this $147,000, there is $61,500 in good mortgages on 
real estate, $57,000 in various Illinois bonds, $15,000 in 
St. Louis terminal railroad bonds, Kansas school and 
municipal bonds, $10,000. 
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Nebraska Cropsey has the rare gift of making every 
good work succeed that she touches, and this was never 
more noticeably true than in her presidency of the ele- 
mentary department. 

Dr. Harris says no teacher has a right to complain if 
he receives $600 a year. That doesn't sound like him. 
He would complain at twice or thrice that amount, and 
so would several others, ‘ 

W. J. Shearer’s aitomobile was the semi-professional 
luxury, always a-flying, took seventy-five to Long Branch 
through Deal and Elberon, and no one knows how many 
skirmished abeut Asbury Park. 

Nebraska has virtually had three treasurers in six 
years: Pearse, when he was at Omaha, Davidson, who is 
at Omaha, and Crabtree of Peru Normal school. No 
other state has approached this record. 

You can no more have a successful association of any 
magnitude without a ring than ycu can have a circle 
without a circumference. 

Clarence F. Carroll, superintendent, Rochester, gives 
more time to pedagogy than politics. “Freedom for 
teacher and pupil” is his one message, but he is expert as 
Ole Pull was in playing the violin beautifully on one 


string. 


Dr. James M. Green played a new role when he ad- 
ministered the spectacular performances of Friday. If 
there is any man in the N. FE. A. who stands for sub- 
stance rather than show, for fact rather than fancy, for 
civilians rather than the militia and cavalry it is Dr. 
Green. 

Here is the committee pre-eminent of all committees 
the N. E. A. has ever had, judged by results: Carroll D. 
Wright, Anna Tolman Smith, E. G. Cooley, Catherine 
Goggin, Franklin H. Giddings, R. H. Halsey, and Wil- 
liam McAndrew, 

E. Hermann Arnold of New Haven is as refreshing a 
man as has appeared in the N. E. A. arena. He likes a 
scrap and always did.. He believes it adds zest to physi- 
cal exercise and thinks one gets more and better exercise 
in hitting back than in tame mockery of exercise. 

One of the western trains bearing a delegation of 
teachers did not arrive until 3 a. m. Sunday morning. 
It being Sunday, there was, of course, little going on. 
It being 3 a. m. on Sunday, the city was dead. The local 
committee was resting from its arduous labors of the 
day before, and the western delegation camped in the 
station among the trunks until the morning. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESSES. 


The noble dead to whose memory an afternoon was 
given were Newton Bateman, who was the last of a group 
of remarkable men, and the first notable contribution of 
the West to educational leadership, address by N. C. 
Dougherty; Clara Conway, the only Southern woman 
who was active in the N. E. A., address by Dr. Harris; 
Edwin C. Hewett, longer identified with a Western nor- 
ma! school than anyone else, address by Dr. Join W. 
Cook; Ira C. Koitt, a prominent leader in California, ad- 
dress by C. C. Van Lieu; Thomas Kirkland, address by 
James I.. Hnghes; Horace S. Tarbell, long-tinie leader in 
the N. E. A., address by Walter Ballou Jacobs. 


> 


THE STATE MEETINGS. 


For the first time nearly every state held its meeting. 
In many the attendance was small, but this was due to 
the too early holding of the meeting. A state meeting 
with one is vastly better than no state meeting. When 
there is no meeting the member of the nominating com- 
mittee and the director are named by those who steer the 
president in such details. It is infinitely better for one 
man to steer one state than for one man or group of men 
to steer many states. There has come to be a suspicion 
—sgroundless, to be sure—that the time of holding the 
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state meetings was appointed thus early in the hope that 
many states would not hold meetings. Hereafter all 
states will hold meetings, and they will be better at- 
tended. Tho time of holding these meetings will be later, 
hereafter, and they will play a more important part. 

THE NEW CHARTER. 

The present incorporation terminates by limit&tion 
February 24, 1906. 

By general agreement a Congressional special charter 
is every way best. An able lawyer drew the bill to con- 
form in every detail with the conditions as they have 
been since February 24, 1886. 

This new bill was sent to every director and approved 
with practical unanimity. 

It was then sent to every active member as so ap- 
proved. 

At the Monday meeting of the directors the attendance 
was large. 'Two objections to the bill developed. The 
protection of the invested assets was nct ample and the 
privileges of the association as to the use of the income 
of the association was too restricted. = 

Soldan and Ben Blewett insisted upon mcdification, in 
which all agreed after a night’s sleep. The unanimity 
was genuine and not a compromise, 

The invested assets are for the first time legally a “Per- 
manent Fund,” and no raid can be made upon it except 
when the active members, and the directors, and the 
trustees agree on some special use. 

The income can be used in any way that the active 
members and directors agree. These provisions safe- 


guard the fund and give adequate elasticity in the use of 
the income. 


THE FINANCES. 


In 1905 the N. BE. A. has received $3,421.90 from the 
railroads on account of the Boston meeting. The way 


the figures of that mecting do roll up and keep rolling up 
is a caution. 


ooo. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S ADDRESS. 

I am glad to have the chance of greeting the National 
Educational Association, for in all this democratic land 
there is no more genuinely democratic association than 
this. It is truly democratic, because here each member 
meets every other member as his peer without regard to 
whether he is the president of one of the great univer- 
sities or the newest recruit to that high and honorable 
profession which has in its charge the upbringing and 
training of those bcys and girls who in a few short years 
will themselves be settling the destinies of this nation. 
It is not too much to say that the most characteristic 
work of the republic is that done by the educators, for 
whatever our shortcomings as a nation may ke we have 
at least firmly grasped the fact that we cannot do our 
part in the difficult and all important work of self-gov- 
ernment, that we cannot rule and govern ourselves, un- 
less we approach the task with developed minds and 
trained characters. 

You teachers make the whole world your debtor, If 
you did not do your work well this republic would not 
endure beyond the span of the generation. Moreover, as 
an incident to your avowed work, you render some well- 
nigh unbelievable services to the country. For instance, 
you render to the republic the prime, the vital service of 
amalgamating into one homogeneous body the children 
alike of those who are born here and of those who come 
here from so many different lands abroad. You furnish 
a common training and common ideals for the children 
of all the mixed peoples who are here being fused into 
one nationality. It is in no swa!l degree due to you and 


your efforts that we are one people instead of a group of 
jarring pecnles, 
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Moreover, where altogether too much prominence is 
given to the mere possession of wealth, the country is 


. under heavy obligations to such a body as this, which 


substitutes for the ideal of accumulating money the in- 
finitely loftier, non-materialistic ideal of devotion to 
work worth deing simply for that work’s sake. I do not 
in the least underestimate the need of having material 
prosperity as the hasis of our civilization; but I most 
earnestly insist that if our civilization does not build a 
lofty superstructure on this basis we can never rank 
among the really great peoples. A certain amount of 
money is of course a necessary thing, as much for the 
nation as for the individual; and there are few move- 
ments in which I more thoroughly believe than in the 
movement to secure better remuneration for our teach- 
ers. But, after all, the service you render is incalcu- 
lable, because of the very fact that by your lives you 
show that you believe ideals to be worth sacrifice and 
that you are splendidly eager to do non-remunerative 
work if this work is of gocd to your fellow men. 

To furnish in your lives such a realized high ideal is 
to Jo a great service to the country. The chief harm 
done by the men of swollen fortune to the community is 
not the harm that the demagogue is apt to depict as 
springing from their actions, but the fact that their suc- 
cess sets up a false standard, and so serves as a bad ex- 
ample for the rest of us. If we did not ourselves attach 
an exaggerated importance to the rich nan who is dis- 
tinguished only by his riches this rich man would have a 
most insignificant influence over us. It is generally our 
own fault i? he does damage to us, for he damages us 
chiefly by arousing our envy or by rendering us sour and 
discontented. In his actual business relations he is much 
more apt to benefit than harm the rest of us; and though 
it is eminently right to take whatever steps are neces- 
sary in order to prevent the exceptional members of h's 
class from doing harm, it is wicked folly to let ourselves 
be drawn into any attack upon the man of wealth merely 
as such, Moreover, such an attack is in itself an excep- 
tionally crooked and ugly tribute to wealth, and there- 
fore the procf of an exceptionally ugly and crooked state 
of mind in the man making the attack. 

Venomous enyy of wealth is simply another form of 
the spirit which in one of its manifestations takes the 
shape, of cringing servility toward wealth and in 
another the shape of brutal arrogance en the part of cer- 
tain men of wealth. Each one of these states of mind, 
whether it be hatred, servility, or arrogance, is in reality 
clesely akin to the other two, for each of them springs 
from a fantastically twisted and exaggerated idea cf the 
importance of wealth as compared to other things. The 
clamor of the demagogue against wealth, the snobbery 
of the social cclumns of the newspapers which deal with 
the deings of the wealthy and the misconduct of those 
men of wealth who act with brutal disregard of the 
rights of others seem superficially to have no funda- 
mental relation, yet in reality they spring from short- 
comings which are fundamentally the same, and one of 
these shortcomings is the failure to have proper ideals. 

This failure must be remedied in large part by the ac- 
tions of you aud your fellow teachers, your fellow educa- 
tors throughout this land. By your lives, no less than 
by your teachings, you show that while you regard wealth 
as a good thing you regard other things as still better. 
It is absolutely necessary to earn a certain amount of 
money; it is a man’s first duty to those dependent upon 
him tc earn enough for their support: but after a ceriain 
point has been reached money making can never stand 
on the same plane with other and nobler forms of effort. 

The roll of American worthies numbers men like 
Washington and Lincoln, Grant and Farragut, Haw- 
thorne end Poe, Fulton and Morse, Saint Gandens and 
Mac Monnies; it numbers statesmen and soldiers, men of 
letters, artists, sculptors, men of science, inventors, ex- 
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plorers, road makers, bridge builders, philanthropists, 
moral leaders in great reforms; it numbers men who 
have deserved well in any one of countless fields of ac- 
tivity; but of rich men it numbers only those who have 
used their riches aright, who have treated wealth not as 
an end but as a means, who have shown good conduct in 
acquiring it and not merely lavish generosity in dispos- 
ing of it. 

Thrice fortunate are you to whom it is given to lead 
lives of resolute endeavcr for the achievement of lofty 
ideals, and, furthermore, to instill, both by your lives and 
by your teachings, these ideals into the minds of those 
who in the next generation will, as the men and women 
of that generation, determine the position which this 
nation will hold in the history of mankind. 


EDUCATION FOR EFFICIENCY. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT WILLIAM H. MAXWELL, 
New York City, President of the N. E. A. 

The Naticnsal Educational Association meets 
forty-fourth annual convention at the moment when 
Japan has given the world another great object iezson 
in the value of education. Ever since Napoleon’s retreat 
from Moscow, the world has stood in awe of that mas- 
sive and mysterious power which we call Russia, In 
that fateful campaign it was not the skill of the Russian 
commanders nor the bravery of the Russian soldier that 
wrought the catastrophe; it was the snowflakes—the 
arrows from the quiver of God—that overwhelmed the 
might of the invader. Fver since, Russia has gloried in 
a victory that was not of her own achieving. Wrapt in 
the glamour of an unearned renown, Russia pursued her 
aggressions practically unopposed, until her empire 
stretched from the Raltic sea to the Pacific ocean. 
There her career of conquest has ended. There, once 
again, broke ont the irrepressible conflict between ig- 
norance and enlightenment. On the one side stood a 
people, almost countless in number and rich beyond 
knowledge in all natural wealth, but ignorant, devoid of 
‘nitiative, and alienated from their rulers by despotism 
and cruelty. On the other side stood the Japanese, a 
people limited in nnmbers and confined in territory, but 
born again through the diffusion of knowledge and 
through the universal training for efficiency which 
made their inherited patriotism invincible. 

Japan has but repeated at Port Arthur and at Mukden 
and on the Yellow sea the lesson of history—the lesson 
of Marathon, of Zama, of the Invincible Armada of the 
Heights of Abraham, of Waterloo, and of Sedan-—the 
lesson that the race which gives its children the most 
effective training for life sooner or later becomes a 
dominant race. Borrowing eagerly from western civili- 
zations, Japan has adopted for her own whatever school] 
exercise or method of teaching gives promise of training 
for efficiency. Nohly has she repaid her debt to En- 
rope and America. She has demonstrated to the world 
that the training of the voung to skil! of hand, to acecu- 
racy of vision, to high physical development, to scientific 
knowledge, to accurate reasoning, and to practical 
patriotism—-for these are the staples of Japanese educa- 
tion—is the best and cheapest defence of naticns. 

Such are the lessons of war. The history of peaceful 
industrial effort tells the same story. No nation is truly 
prosperous until every man has become not merely a 
consumer but a producer. As Emerson most truly said: 
“A man fails to make his place good in the world, unless 
he not only pays his cebt, but also adds something to 
the common wealth.” Ffficient universal education, 
that makes men producers as well as consumers, is the 
surest guarantee of progress in the arts of peace—is the 
mother of national prosperity. 


in its 


“But,” exclaims an objector, “this is gross material- 


ism.” Not so. The history of the world shows that a 
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nation improves morally and intellectually only as its 
physical condition is strengthened. The futility of re- 
jigious missionary effort, when unaccompanied by physi- © 
cal betterment, is of itself sufficient to prove the thesis, 
Better shelter, better food, better clothing are the nece;- 
sary antecedents and accompaniments of higher think- 
ing, greater self-respect, and more resolute independence, 

True, material prosperity too often brings with it a 
train of evils all its own; sensual indulgence or slothful 
ease, it may be; or the grasping at monopoly and “man’s 
inhumanity to man”; or a feverish pursuit of material 
things to the neglect of the spiritual. True, enormous 
wealth is often accompanied, particularly in crowded 
centres of population, by extreme poverty. These, how- 
ever, are but temporary reversions to barbarism—the 
price we must pay for progress. The best correctives of 
the evils generated by the accumulation of wealth are 
not anti-trust laws or otker repressive legis‘ation, but a 
system of schcols which provides a training for all that 
is equal to the best which money can buy; which dis- 
covers and reveals genius born in low estate and en- 
ables it to fructify for the common good; and which 
guarantees to every child the full development of all his 
powers. The trained man will demand and will, in the 
long run, receive his due share, Education is a chief 
cause of wealth and the most certain correction of its 
abuse. In a community in which every man was 
trained to his highest efficiency, monopoly and poverty 
would be alike impossible. 

What does education for efficiency mean? It does not 
mean that every man should be trained to be a soldier. 
True, the man who is hest trained for the duties of peace 
is, in these days of scientific instruments of destruction, 
best prepared for war; but military prowess can neyer 
become the ideal of education among a great industrial 
people. it dees not mean merely that each citizen 
should be able to read the newspapers and magazipes so 
that he may be familiar with political discussions and 
able to make an intelligent choice between candidates 
and policies, The imparting of such knowledge to each 
individual is essential in a democratic nation, but it falls 
far short of the education needed to secure the highest 
efliciency of each unit of society. Still less does it mean 
that wretched travesty of education which would con- 
fine the work of the public schools to those exercises in 
reading, writing, and ciphering which will enable a boy 
or a girl at the age of fourteen or earlier to carn starva- 
tion wages in a store or factory. Education for efficiency 
means all of these things, but it means much more. It 
means the development of each citizen first as an in- 
dividual, and second as a member of society. It 
means bodies kept fit for service by appropriate exer- 
cise. It means that each student shall be taught to use 
his hands deftly, to observe accurately, to reason justly, 
to express himself clearly. It means that he shall learn 
“to live cleanly, happily, and helpfully, with those 
around him”; that he shall learn to co-operate with his 
fellows for far-reaching and far-distant ends; that he 
shall learn tho everlasting truth of the words uttered 
nearly two thousand years ago: “No man liveth to 
himself” and “Bear ye one another’s burdens.” Such, 
J take it, is the goal of American education. 

During the last quarter of a century a great movement 
for the reform of the elementary curriculum hag been 
gathering strength. The most prominent characteristics 
of this movement would seem to have been the develon- 
ment of the imagination and the higher emotions 
through literature, and art, and music; the training of 
the body and the executive powers of the mind through 
physical training, play, and manual training; and the 
introduction of the child to the sources of material 
wealth, through the direct study of nature and of proc- 
esses of manufacture. At first the movement seems to 
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have been founded on psychological basis. To-day the 
-. tendency is to seek a sociological foundation—-to adjust 
the child to his environment of man and of nature. 

At various times during the past ten or fifteen years, 
and particularly during the past year, reactionary voices 
have been loudly raised against the New Education, and 
in favor of the old. Reactionary tendencies in education 
arise from three chief sources: — 

1. The demagogic contentions of selfish politicians 
whe see that it costs more money to teach the new sub- 
jects of the curriculum than the old, and that thus a 
large proportion of the public revenue is diverted from 
the field of political spoils. These are the men who 
have invented the term “fads and frills”’to designate art, 
manual training, music, and nature study. It must be 
theirs to learn that it will require something more than 
a stupid alliteration to stem the tide of those irresistible 
forces that are making the modern school the faithful 
counterpart of the rodern world and an adequate prep- 
aration for its activities. The saving common-sense of 
the common people, when deliberately appealed to, will 
always come to the rescue of the schools, 

2. The reactionary tendency is due in part to an ex- 
tremely conservative element that still exists among the 
teaching force. For the most part, teachers who are 
still extremely conservative were themselves brought up 
chiefly on the dry husks of a formal curriculum, They 
find it difficult. to learn and to teach the new subjects. 
They dislike to he bothered by the assistance of special 
teachers. Accustomed to mass work both in learning 
‘and in teaching, they regret the introduction into the 
schoolroom of arts which demand attention to individual 
pupils. 

3. The reactionary tendency has its roots even among 
the more progressive teachers in a vague feeling of dis- 
appointment and regret that manual training, correla- 
tion, and nature study have probably not accomplished 
all that their enthusiastic advocates promised ten to 
twenty years ago. Public education has become a much 
more difficult thing than it was half a century ago. It 
has become more difficult for two reasons: — 

1. Because of the constantly increasing migration of 
population from the conntry to the cities. Childrea re- 
moved from rustic to urban life lose that most valuable 
education which comes from the work and the associa- 
tions of the farm-yard and the fields. 

2. Because of the enormous increase in immigration 
from abroad and particularly because the characier of 
the immigration has changed, Up to the middle of the 
last century the majority of our immigrants were of kin- 
dred bleod with the American people and a large pro- 
portion spoke our language. Gradually, however, the 
tide of immigration, while swelling until it has now 
reached the enormous total of one million a year, has 
shifted its chief sources from the shores of the North 
and tne Baltic seas to the shores of the Mediterranean. 
The peoples of southern Europe, illiterate, accustomed 
to tyranny, without individual initiative, and habituated 

to a low standard of living, huddle themselves together 
’ in our large cities and factory towns under conditions 
inimical alike to morals, to physical well-being, and to 
intellectnal advancement. -Teachers have a good right 
to complain that municipal authorities in permitting the 
over-crowding of immigrants in unsanitary quarters haves 
aided the estahlishment of the most serious obstacle yet 
discovered to the upward progress of publie education. 

The feeling of disappointment with the results of the 
newer studies arises from the fact that these studies were 
introduced before the teachers were prepared to teach 
them; for too long they were concerned chiefly with un- 
iuteresting formal processes rather than with interesting 
results; that they were not related to real needs of school 
and home:and were not properly co-ordinated with other 


phases of the curriculum. Much yet remains to be done 
to assimilate the environment of the school to the en- 
vironment of the world. 

In general intelligence, in all-round efficiency, in 
power of initiative, the pupils whom I see are superior 
to those of a quarter ofa century ago. If the obstacles 
before us are more formidable, if the problems are more 
complicated than those presented to our predecessors, the 
teachers of America are better organized and better 
equipped to overcome the obstacles and to solve the 
problems. He who has sailed in a modern steamship 
through an ocean sterm has seen the mighty vessel 
cleave the billows and scarcely slacken her speed in the 
teeth of the hurricane. Down in the depths of the ship 
men are piling ccal on the furnaces and releasing a force 
—the imprisoned sun-power of uncounted ages—that 
naffies the waves and defies the whirlwind, And So it is 
with our ship of state. Come what storms of ignorance 
or wickedness there may, teachers are supplying the 
fuel of knowledge and releasing the force of intelligence 


that will hold our nation in the straight course of prog- 
ress. 


And yet, the teachers of America are still far from 
satisfied with their achievements. They are dissatisfied 
with the elementary curriculum, because it seems 
crowded by the new studies that have been added with- 
out diminishing the number of the old. They are dissat- 
isfied with the high school curriculum because the old- 
style language, mathematics, and science course, however 
suitable it may be fer admission to college, does not pre- 
cisely meet the needs of boys and girls who are going 
directly into life. They are dissatisfied with the special- 
ized high school, because it seems lacking in some of 
those attributes of culture in which the old-time school 
was strong. And they are dissatisfied with the college 
course becanse the elective system which has taken the 
place of the old, prescribed course does not seem to give 
a strong, intellectual fibre to the weaker students who, 
too often, follow the path of least resistance. And they 
are dissatisfied hecause there is less intelligence, less 
efficiency, and less helpfulness in the world than the 
world needs. So far from feeling concerned at this 
widespread discontent, we should rejoice that it exists. 
There is nothing so blighting to educational enthusiasm 
as smug satisfaction with what is or what has been; 
there is nothing so stimulating to educational effort as 
a realizing sense of present imperfections and of higher 
possibilities. 

As to the elementary curriculim, surely we shall not 
go far wrong if we apply to each study and even to each 
detail of earh study these four questions: — 

1. Is this study or this exercise well within the com- 
prehension of the child? 

2. Does it help to adjust him to the material and the 
spiritual environment of the age and the community in 
which he lives? 

38. Does it combine with the other studies of the cur- 
riculum to render him more efficient in conquering nature 
and in getting along with his fellows, and thus to realize 
ideals that transcend environment? 

4. Does it accomplish these objects better than any 
other study that might be selected for these purposes? 

If these questions are answered in the affirmative we 
rnay reasonably conclude that the study or the exercise 
in question is an important element in education for 
efficiency. 
bare to seeing eyes new worlds of beauty, but to lead to 
that reverent appreciation of nature and the reapplica- 
tion of her lessons to daily industrial art which is the 
way, as Ruskin has said, in which the sovl can most 
truly and wholesomely develop essential religion. 

Again, take the teaching of agriculture, While our 
soil seemed inexhaustible in fertility as in extent, the 


Drawing may be so taught as not only to lay 
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need of such teaching was’not felt. Now, however, ‘We 
are obliged to have recourse to lands that produce only 
under irrigation. The rural schools have added to our 
difficulties by teaching their pupils only what seemed 
most necessary for success when they should move to the 
city, To retain the country boy on the land and to keep 
our soil from exhaustion, it is high time that all our 
rural schools turned their attention, as some of them 
have done, to scientific agriculture. There is no study 
of greater importance. There is none mcre entertaining. 
If every country boy could become, according to his 
ability, a Burbank, increasing the yield of the fruit tree, 
the grain field, and the cotton plantation, producing food 
and clothing where before there was only waste, what 
riches would be added to our country, what happiness 
would be infused into life! To obtain one plant that 
will metamorphose the field or the garden, ten thousand 
plants must be grown and destroyed. To find one Bur- 
bank, ten thousand boys must be trained, but unlike the 
plants, all the boys will have been benefited. The gain 
to the nation would be incalculable. Scientific agricul- 
ture, practically taught, is as necessary for the rural 
school, as is manual] training for the city school. 

Nor are cur people going to rest satisfied with mere 
manual training. Trade schools will inevitably come. 
They are demanded for individual and social efficiency. 

It is absurd to place the boy or girl, ten or twelve 
years of age, just landed from Italy, who cannot read a 
word in his own language or speak a word of English, in 
the same class with American boys and girls five or six 
years old. For a time at least the foreigners require to 
be segregated and to receive special treatment. Again, 
the studies that appeal to the normal boy only disgust 
the confirmed truant or the embryo criminal. The de- 
mand for education for efficiency will lead in all our 
large cities to the organization of many widely differen- 
tiated types of elementary school. 

The problem of the curriculum, important as it is, is 
less important than the probleni of the teacher. The 
born teacher, that is, the man or woman who has a gen- 
ius for teaching, will teach well, in spite of any curricu- 
Ium however bad. Unfortunately, genius is as rare in 
the profession of teaching as it is in law, or medicine, or 
any other profession. The great majority of us are very 
common-place perscns, who are seeking for Jight and 
doing the best we can. Hence the supreme importance 
ef training. And yet there is no part of our work to 
which so little thought and investigation have been 
given. Normal schools in this country are still very 
young—only a little over half a century old. The first 
normal schools were high schools with a little pedagcgy 
thrown in. The majority of them remain the same to 
this day. There is a strong movement, however, toward 
purely professional schools to which no student who has 
not had a reasonably liberal education is admitted, and 
in which he shall devote his entire time to learning how 
to teach-—how to observe, understand, and exercise chil- 
dren hoth mentally and physically. 

To secure training for efficiency, the conditions of 
teaching must be such that each teacher shall be able to 
do his best work. By common consent one of these con- 
ditions is that teachers shall not be subjected to the ig- 
nominy of seeking political or other influence, or cring- 
ing for the favor of any man, in order to secure appoint- 
ment or promotion. Independence of thought and free- 
dom of initiative are necessary to the teachers of a na- 
tion whose stability and welfare as a republic depend 
upon the independence, the intelligence, and the free 
initiative of its citizens. Independence of thought and 
freedom of initiative may be throttled by bad laws, 
but under the best of laws they will be maintained only 
by the teachers themselves. By making it unprofes- 
sional to seek appointment or promotion through social, 
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religious, or political influence, the teachers of this coun- 
try have it in their power to establish one of the most 
essential ccnditions of education for efficiency, 

We are beginning to see that every school should be a 
model of good housekeeping and a model of good govern- 
ment through co-operative management. What more 
may the schools do? They can provide knowledge and 
intellectual entertainment for adults as well as for chil- 
dren. They can keep their doors open summer as well 
as winter, evening as well as morning. They can make 
all welcome for reading, for instruction, for social in- 
tercourse, and for recreation. But I for one believe 
they may do still more. When I look upon the anaemic 
faces and undeveloped bodies that mark so many of the 
children of the tenements, when I read of the terrible 
ravages of tuberculosis in the same quarters, I cannot 
but think that the city should provide wholesome food 
at the lowest possible cost in public school kitchens. To 
lay the legal burden of learning upon children whose 
blood is impoverished and whcse digestion is impaired 
by insufficient or unwholesome feeding is not in accord 
with the boasted altruism of an advanced civilization or 
with the Divine command: Feed the hungry. ° 

And should it some day come to pass that men will 
look upon corruption in public and corporate life with 
the same lcathing with which they regard crime in pri- 
vate life, it will be when the schools are in earnest about 
teaching our young people the fund&mental laws of 
ethics, that 

The ten commandments will not budge, 
And stealing still continues stealing. 


But economic perils and racial differences are the 
teachers’ opportunity. Here in this country are 
gathered the sons and daughters of all nations. Ours is 
the task not merely of teaching them our language and 
respect for our laws, but of imbuing them with the spir:t 
of self-direction, our precious inheritance from the Puri- 
tans; the spirit of initiative which comes to us from the 
picneers who subdued a continent to the uses of man- 
kind; and the spirit of co-operation which is symbolized 
by and emhodied in the everlasting union of sovereign 
states to promote the common weal. 


THE IMMIGRANT CHILD. 


BY MISS JULIA RICHMAN, 
District Superintendent of Schools, New York City. 

Curs is a nation of immigrants. The citizen veter of 
to-day was the immigrant child of yesterday. He may 
be the political leader of to-morrow. Between the voter 
of to-day and the immigrant child of yesterday stands 
the school. The school alone can make of the immi- 
grant the material upon which the future welfare of the 
state and the nation is based. Careful examination of 
the statistics of the bureau of immigration shows, first, 
thai no census of children of school age amorg the ar- 
riving immigrants is taken; second, that thousands of 
immigrant children of schcol age never enter our 
schools; and, third, that about nine per cent. of immi- 
grant arrivals are of school age. That there has never 
been any co-ordination between the immigration and the 
school authorities is a governmental blunder which needs 
immediate correction, 

The immigrant child of prior schooling should be 
properly graded, not according to his knowledge of Eng- 
lish, but according to his mentality. Special classes for 
foreigners, as A means to an end, not as an end in it- 
self, must be established in all communities where for- 
eigners congregate. 

The Americanization of the child, while the parents 
remain foreign in thought, langvage, and custom, mans 
domestic shipwreck. The school must give to the par- 
ents correct American standards. In order to acquaint 
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parents as well as children with a respect for the law, 
we must change our methods of teaching civics. A com- 
munity needs knowledge of local ordinances before it 
needs to know the divisions of the national government. 
Foreigners should be taught the laws which were made 
for their protection. It is far’more essential that they 
should be taught to obey tenement house laws, to keep 
fire-escapes clear, and to separate ashes from garbage, 
than to memorize the qualifications of a United States 
senator or to name the members of the president’s cabi- 
net. 

We must recognize that pedagogy based solely upon 
theory has outlived its usefulness. Abstract educational 
theories must stand aside to make room for sociological 
experiences. The sociological needs of a community 
must be examined and closely studied by educators and 
the causes thereof must be scientifically traced. In the 
removal of these causes the schcol will find its chief 
function, its chief obligation to the community. Sociol- 
ogy and pedagogy must be harmoniously blended would 
we truly serve the state and the nation. With this ideal 
before them, the training schools for teachers must re- 
vise their methods, 

A teacher's life, if viewed with the eyes of the op- 
timist, is one of glorious opportunity; to the pessimist, 
it is one of hopeless drudgery. With you it still rests 
either to make your teaching a work of hopeless 
drudgery or of unlimited opportunity. Nowhere is that 
opportunity so rich, so fruitful, and so soul-satisfying as 
in a community of aliens, In all classes of the com- 
munity there is much of God’s work to be done. In the 
large immigrant communities this is especially trve. 
Let us give ourselves to the task of serving the state, 
humanity, and God. Ours is the great opportunity of 
tendering the rare and holy services of making a true 
American citizen out of an immigrant child. 


MANUAL TRAINING IN THE GRADES. 


BY L. D. HARVEY, 
Superintendent of Schools, Menomonie, Wis. 

Manual training as a form of educational efforts in- 
volves such a systematic training of the hand in con- 
structive work through the use of tools and manipulaticn 
of material as is adapted to the proper development of 
the motor activities of the hand initiated, guided, and 
controlled by menta! activities essential for the proper 
development of the mind. 

Over ninety per cent. 6f the pupils in the grades, after 
leaving school, earn their living with their hands. 

Manual training is justified on the ground that it 
gives the individual trained increased power to earn a 
livelihood through the use of his hands, Justified fur- 
ther, because systematic training of the hand demands 
systematic mental activity, resulting in mental training 
in dealing with things and processes which is not secured 
in schools where manual training is not given: Mental 
power is the result of organized thinking. The mere 
memorizing of what others have said, or learning 
about what others have done is not crganized 
thinking. Organized thinking comes whenever the in- 
dividual sets himself a definite task and then determines 
and applies the ways and means necessary for the ac- 
complishment of that task. 

Manual training calls for just this organized thinking 
needed fer the practical purposes in life. It is a mental 
activity out of which grows skill in doing, and skill in 
doing as a result.of intelligent thinking should be one of 
the chief purposes of education. 

The course in manual training in the grades should 
have a content of its own, wrought ont and determiied 
by the capacities and needs of the individuals to he 
trained. It should not be given as the fag end of other 
subjects in the course, and not chiefly for the purpose of 
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illustrating or enlarging the work in those other sub- 
jects. 


Artistic design should go hand-in-hand with manual 
training. 

Weaknesses complained of in elementary schools are * 
not due to the time deyoted to manual training, for these 
weaknesses are as likely to appear in schcols where no 
manual training is given as in those schools where it , 
forms a part of the course. Manual training is needed 
in all the grades to give opportunity for physical activ- 
ity, for a change in forms of mental activity and relief 
from other tension of book study. 

— 
THE SOCIAL AND LEGAL ASPECT OF COMPUL- 
SORY EDUCATION AND CHILD LABOR. 


BY FRANKLIN H. GIDDINGS, 
Professor of Sociology, Columbia University. 

The educational problem and the industrial problem 
cf child-labor cannot be separated. This is true, 
whether every parent is permitted to deal as he wil! with 
his child, or whether he is compelled, as in most Ameri- 
can commonwealths he is compelled, to withhold his 
child from gainful employment and to keep him in a 
school, or otherwise to provide systematic instruction 
for him, during certain weeks of each year. Child-labor 
itself is a kind of education which, according to its na- 
ture and extent, may be consistent or altogether incon- 
sistent with other hinds. The labor that American boys 
and girls had to perform on the farm, a generation and 
more agc, was often an invaluable discipline of mind and 
character, fitting them for self-reliant and useful careers 
quite as effectively as their meagre schcol training did, 
Such !aber did not necessarily unfit the child for the en- 
joyment of the highest educational advantages. Ex- 
hausting confinement in stores, sweat shops, and fac- 
tories is. child-labor of an altogether different sort. It 
is antagonistic to the child’s mental and physical devel- 
opment, and it cannot he combined with any sound edu- 
cational policy. 

Compuiscry education by the state, and the prohibi- 
tion of child labor, are policies undoubtedly socialistic in 
character. ‘They assert the supremacy of the state’s in- 
terest in the child as against any opposing interest of 
the parent. The American people has never been afraid 
of socialism to this extent, and within the last ten 
years it has greatly extended both compulso:y education 
and the prohibition of the labor of children betwe2n tea 
und fourteen years of age. It would not be inaccurate 
to say that publie sentiment at the present time in New 
England, in the Northwest, and in most of the North 
Central states demands an increasingly strict enforce- 
ment of child-labor legislation, and that a similar senti- 
ment is rapidly growing in the South. 

This policy encounters, however, imporiant obstacles, 
which call for intelligent examination. Not much diffi- 
culty has been encountered in the courts. The constitu- 
tionality of both comyulsory school attendance and of 
the restriction of child employment in the interest of 
health, intelligence, morals, and citizenship, is every- 
where upheld. The real difficulties are of quite another 
character. 

It is not easy to maintain the administra‘ive machinery 
to enforce child-labor restriction, and the truancy laws. 
Experience has shown that compulsory school attend- 
ance is itself the best enforcement of the laws against 
child-labor; but this is difficult where school accommo- 
dations are inadequate, and where population is either 
dense and heterogeneous, as in the tenement house quar- 
ters of our great cities, or sparse, and indifferent to edu- 
cational interests, as in the mountain regions of the 
South 

A very special difficulty, and one that puts all our 
theories and our devices to the severest test, is that 
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which is presented by destitute families. The practical 
question, which has to be answered over and over, is: Is 
it right to take a strons, overgrown boy of thirteen years 
of age from motiey-earning employment, and force him 
to attend school when, by so doing, we compel a widowed 
mother to apply to private or public relief agencies for 
help, thereby making her, and perhaps the boy also, a 
pauper? 

The only answer to this question consistent with the 
policy of compulsery education itself is the proposition 
that. in such cases adequate public assistance should 
be given, not as charity but as a right. To shrink from 
this course because it is socialistic is thoroughly il- 
logical and inconsistent. Compulsory education itself, as 
I have said, is socialism, pure and simple. State inter- 
ference with the parent's disposition of his child’s energy 
and time is a further extension of socialism. These 
policies have never been anything but socialistic, they 
never by any possibiljty can be anything less than so- 
cialistie. Let us, therefore, not balk at a further provi- 
sion by the state which happens to be necessary to make 
them effective. Let us make our socialistic scheme com- 
plete and consistent, or confess that it is altogether 
wrong and abandcn it. 

A final and deeper difficulty exists, which has received 
curiously little attention. We hear a great dea! lately 
about “race suicide.’ Large families are no longer 
seen, especially in the so-called middle class. It is 
strange that no one has pointed out the connection be- 
tween the increased demand upon parents to maintain 
their children in school, foregoing the earnings that 
children mizht add to the family income, and the dim- 
inishing size of the average family. The connection, 
however, is undoubtedly a real one, and the practical 
inference in obvious. If the restriction of child-labor is 
desirable; if ccmpulsory education is desirable; 
and if at the same time large families also are de- 
sirable, the state must make up to the family at least 
seme part of the income that children could earn if they 
were permitted freely to enter upon industrial employ- 
ments. The question, therefore, that we shall have to 
face and to answer, is this: Shall the state pay parents 
for keeping their children in schcol between the ages of 
ten and fourteen? This would he a policy of socialism, 
undoubtedly. T do not pretend to say whether the 
American people will or will net adopt it. I only say 
that as a matter of social causation they will be com- 
pelled to adopt it, if they try to maintain both large 
families and compulsory education, while prchibiting 
child-labeor in department stories and factories. It is 
not my intention to advocate the measure, or to argue 
against it. My purpese is served in calling your atten- 
tion to the logic of facts. 


——9-— 
READING IN THE FIRST SCHOOL YEAR. 


BY MRS. ALICE WOODWORTH COOLEY, 
Assistant Professor, Department of Education, State University 
of North Dakota. 

I. The vital question of this critical period, the first 
school year, is, “What ideas have become idea!s?” “What 
habits has the child formed?” 

Il, Of the various means used by the teacher, the 
ieaching of reading may be made to exert the most po- 
tent influences, the most vital, the most permanent. 
But reading and teaching reading must be given their 
full legitimate meaning. 

III. Reading always and everywhere has its two-fold 
phase: It is imaging and thinking, with joy in these ac- 
tivities; it is also mastery of the symbols, with joy in 
this also. Oral reading is always and everywhere (1) 
seeing, thinking, and feeling incited by written words; 
(2) giving to another in the same words spoken the 
pictures found in the words written, for the purpose of 


arousing sympathetic thought and feeling in the listener. 
The first steps in teaching reading should leave this 
abiding impression in the mind of the listener. His 
attitude toward words, toward reading, is more impor- 
tant than the number of words learned per month. 

IV. Te teach oral reading to pupils of any age is: To 
develop literary taste from its germ, bud, or flower; to 
cultivate the imagination and power to concentrate at- 
tention; to lead to clearer and more definite thinking; to 
increase the pleasure in reading; to give increased facil- 
ity in quick recognition of word forms; to train to dis- 
tinct correct pronunciation in well modulated tones. 

V. The first steps in learning to read must then be: 
Getting vivid pictures of objects-and events worth 
thinking and reading about; larger, clearer, more defi- 
nite thoughts; and higher ideals of beauty of form and 
sound, This can only be done by (1) contact with real 
things worth while to know; (2) enlarged experience; 
(3) expression in word and by hand; (4) ear familiarity 
with literature: (5) increasingly accurate and distinct 
pronunciation with ever better voice modulation; (6) 
association of mental pictures with written forms and 
their sound; (7) increasing ability to instantly, at sight 
of the written form, give its meaning to others in spoken 
words. 

VI. We have often swung too far away from the 
fundamental first principles of simplicity and natural- 
ness. We have too often built up an elaborate system 
that is artificial, belittling, and smothering. 

VII. Twelve direct practical questions are offered for 
discussion. All relate to teaching reading in the first 
school year. The theses stated hold in solution the key 
to the answers. 

These questions relate to essential conditions; the 
teacher’s preparation; the character of the lessons in 
subject-matter and phraseology; their relation to expres- 
sion by word and hand; phonics; word-drills; independ- 
ent study by the child; conduct of reading exercises; 
criticisms; mental discipline; ethical training. 


HANDWORK IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


BY MISS WILHELMINA SEEGMILLER, 
Director of Art Instruction, Public Schools, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Since the congregation of the masses of people into 
great urban centres, children are deprived of sharing in 
the industrial occupations which on a time were neccs- 
sary to the existence of the home. 

Spinning and weaving, felling trees, tending stock, 
chopping wood, carrying water were occupations which 
tended to the development of sterling qualities. 

When the “No admittance” signs are prominent above 
the portals of the great centres of industrial activity of 
to-day, there is little opportunity for children to enter 
into a sympathetic understanding of the present indus- 
trial forces. 

When the home no longer provides opportunity for in- 
dustrial occupations and the centres of industrial activ- 
ity are practically closed it behooves the school, for so- 
cial, educational, and industrial reasons, to make pro- 
vision for bringing children into sympathy with the 
great industrial forces which move the world and to pro- 
vide opportunity for a measure of creative work in the 
fashioning of materials into forms of use and beauty. 

The schocl recognizes the need, and educators who 
have at heart the highest development of the three royal 
H’s, the Head, the Heart, and the Hand, are earnestly 
endeavoring to provide for it. 

Gathering together from widely scattered parts of the 
great continent we have varying experiences. 

Some base their creed upon race development, and from 
an historical study of the part industry has played in the 
upbuilding and maintaining of social life are furnishing 
stimulus for interest that children may re-live the ex- 
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jeriencés of the ages and the industrial development in 
the manner of the race. 

East and west and north and south there are special 
schools provided with every possible equipment. To 
those who are unhampered by difficulties we look for help 
in the establishment of ideals, 

There is the preblem of the great cities where work 
must of necessity be carried on under restrictions, 

Among problems of interest are these:— 

(1.) What types of industrial work and materials are 
suited to primary schools? 

(2.) Is it best for girls to work with boys in the 
shops and for boys to cook? 

(3.) What can be done in inter-relating manual work 
with art study, games, music, history, literature? 

(4.) What is being done in gardening? 

(5.) With what freedom can children work along 
constructive lines? 

(6.) To what extent may manual work be used as 
seat occupation work in grade schools? 

As manual work will demand much of our future edu- 
cational endeavor these questions are of special import. 

TEACHING OUR LANGUAGE TO NON-ENGLISH 
SPEAKING CHILDREN. 


BY GUSTAVE STRAUBENMULLER, 
District Superintendent of Schools, New York City. 

The speaker assigned the problem of distributing the 
1,000,000 annual alien arrivals to the general govern- 
ment, and the problem of assimilating them to the edu- 
cational authorities. After referring briefly to the ex- 
periences and difficulties of other nations with aliens, he 
took up the New York problem, which, by the way, is the 
problem of most of our large cities. The speaker briefly 
described the disposition of non-English speaking pupils 
in the New Yerk schools. He does not believe it wise 
to keep these children in classes by themselves longer 
than absolutely necessary, “Our object is to assimilate 
them and that is accomplished more quickly by bringing 
them in contact with children speaking our language 
‘and having our ideals. The aim of all instruction in 
these classes should be to give these pupils as quickly as 
possible an English working vocabulary that will enable 
them to understand and follow instruction in a class to 
which they would be assigned naturally.” 


The subject was discussed under the following head- . 


ings: “Conditions that confront the teacher; his aim; 
his tools; some basic principles that must be kept in 
mind; importance of sound and sound physiology; the 
place of conversation exercises in these classes and some 
general metheds of teaching oral language, sounds, and 
reading. 

“The methods must differ somewhat from those fol- 
lowed in teaching English to our own children. The 
classes are heterogeneous as to language; therefore it is 
impossible to use any language hut English as the inter- 
mediary between the teacher and the pupil. The so- 
called natural method of teaching a language is, there- 
fore, the best because it does not rely for assistance upon 
the mother-tongue of the pupil. 
“More than 100,000 children under fourteen years of 
age were landed on our shores last year.” 

0-—— 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF READING AND WRITING. 
BY ROBERT MACDOUGALL, 
Professor of Descriptive Psychology, New York University. 

Reading and writing are both off-shoots of oral speech 
which involves a syatem of ideas representable by social 
symbols and a mechanism by which they may be com- 
municated. The problem of reading is two-fold, the 
mastery of a new set of signs and the development of 
interpretative expression. The first is approached 


through the child’s general knowledge and possession of 
speech whereby the printed symbols may be directly 
translated iustead of being corrected through a series of 
exemplifications as is the case with oral speech, Train- 
ing in expression touches both elements. and connections 
of speech, the former involving the proper production of * 
the voice as regards breathing, phonation and articula- . 
tion, and correct pronunciation, which is ultimately a 
matter of good models; while the latter undertakes the 
dramatic culture of the voice as a medium of emotional 
expression. 

Writing arises from oral speech through a translation 
of its phonetic elements into a system of visible sym- 
bols. lts problem has two aspects, significant and me- 
chanical. ‘The first is the mastery of the elements of 
which written words consist, or learning to spell, which 
can be acquired only by the repetition of the 
letters in the order which constitutes the word-form. 
This analysis does not necessarily occur in reading, 
while in writing the reproduction involves such 
slowness that the unity of the word is let slip; 
oral exercise, in which these essential factors combine, 
thus becomes an indispensable aid in spelling. 

The second task of writing is to acquire control of the 
requisite movements. For this the child gets a natural 
preparation in his constructive and dramatic plays and in 
the modeling, drawing, and coloring of the kindergar- 
ten. Nevertheless, his development, both as to co-ordi- 
nation and resistance, is still imperfect, and care should 
be taken to have the forms simple, the movements large 
and free, and the medium easily controllable. 

The ohject of writing is to provide a means for the 
free expression of thought; its subjective desiderata, 
therefore, are ease and rapidity; but as the product is of 
value only when communicated, legibility and beauty 
must be sought as the primary aim of school instruction 
in writing. 


SECRET SOCIETIES IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


BY GILBERT 8B. MORRISON, 
Principal William McKinley High School, St, Louis, 

The committee, after carefully reviewing former in- 
vestigations on secret societies in secondary schools, re- 
port that these societies should be discouraged for the 
following reasons:— 

1. Because they are unnecessary in high schools; he- 
cause they are factional and stir up strife and conten- 
tion; because they form premature and unnatural friend- 
ships; because they are selfish; because they are snob- 
pish; because they dfssipate energy and proper ambition; 
because they set wrong standards of excellence; because 
they are narrow; because rewards are not based on 
merit but on fraternity vows; because they inculcate a 
feeling of self sufficiency in the members; because they 
sessen frankness and cordiality toward teachers; because 
they are hidden and inculcate dark lantern methods; be- 
cause they foster a feeling of self importance; because 
high school boys are too young for club life; because 
they foster the tobacco habit; because they are expensive 
and foster habits of extravagance; because of the chang- 
ing membership from year to year making them liable to 
bring discredit and disgrace to the school; because they 
weaken the efliciency of, and bring pclitics into the le- 
gitimate organizations of the school; and because they 
detract interest from study, 

Secret fraternities are especially condemned in public 
schools, which are essentially democratic, and should 
not be breeding places for social differentiation. The 
committee believes that ali legitimate elements for good, 


both social, moral, and intellectual, which these societies 
claim to possess carn be better supplied to the pupils 
through the school at large in the form of literary so- 
cieties and clubs under the sanction of the faculties of 
the schools, 
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INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION IN ALGEBRA AND 
GEOMETRY. 


BY FRANKLIN T. JONES, 
Science and Mathematics, University School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Nowadays, the mathematics teacher has to become an 
experimenter. His iaboratory is his classroom and his 
apraratus improved methods of teaching. Confidence in 
present ways of teaching mathematics and even in its 
subject matter is seriously shaken. Among the plans 
now in process cf evolution is the so-called laboratory 
or individual method. 

Physics labcratory experiments have been introduced 
in several places with success, but my own experience 
with them has been disappointing, showing that the re- 
sults desired can be obtained with less expenditure of 
energy in other ways. The thing desired is the cultiva- 
tion of the scientific spirit and the test of success 
whether the pupil himself works. 

William Schuyler of the William McKinley high 
school, St, Louis, has accomplished this in algebra 
classes by what he calls “old country school methods 
applied to large classes. . . Each pupil works by 
himself and goes as fast as he can... . We have no dis- 
cipline and no disorder and we do the work. No class 
in school has been able to beat my classes on tests given 
by the principal.” 

Algebra and geometry are distinctly experimental sub- 
jects in the sense that solutions of problems and exer- 
cises are sought hy methods of trial. Special labora- 
tories and apparatus are not necessary. Drawing in- 
struments, cross-seclion paper, a ruler, and a hard lead 
pencil are all the tools needed. The work consists in 
accurate construction of figures, plotting of equatio.s, 
and experimental verification of rules for areas, etc, 

The mathematical difficulties of physics are not in al- 
gebraic processes but in translation from ordinary and 
geometric language to algebraic symbols. In all but two 
algebras with which [I am acquainted this important 
practice in translaticn is not emphasized and hardly 
mentioned. Exercises in translation are essential parts 
cf a laboratory method. 

In our school system the various branches of mathe- 
matics are put into “water-tight compartments,” one 
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each for arithmetic, algebra, and geometry. At Univef- 
sity school this is not the case. Arithmetic, concrete 
geometry and algebra are taught in the eighth grade, 
side by side. in the ninth grade (first year high school) 
aleebra and geometry, and geometry and algebra in the 
tenth. This gives a unified course in mathematics which 
keeps algebra and geometry before the pupil consecu- 
tively for two years, compelling, as in strictly laboratory 
courses, the mind to dwell for a considerable iime on a 
certain topic and thus gives the ideas.involved a chance 
to “soak in,” obviating to a great degree the complaint 
that the pupil cannot apply algebra to geometry and 
physics. 


FORMS AND LIMITATIONS OF HAND WORK 
FOR GIRLS IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


BY KATHARINE E. DOPP, 
Extension Division, The University of Chicago. 

Formal education, by divorcing the symbols of knowl- 
edge from the vital experiences of life, is out of harmony 
with the spirit of the age. The arts and crafts are 
needed in education in order to mainiain the integrity 
of life. If we can understand that the great subjects of 
study are merely generalized statements of what is going 
on in the worid, if we can understand that the typical 
forms of hand work are means of giving young people a 
first-hand experience which will enable them to translate 
the abstract statements of text-books into terms of real 
life, we shall be in a position to grapple with educational 
problems more effectively than we do at present. 

Difterences to be found among such great departments 
of kncewiedge as industry, science, and art, are not differ- 
ences in materials, but differences in purpose and 
method. 

Interest in tangibie products requires that place be 
given to aceupations allied tc industrial processes, But 
if these ccenpations are not related to the fundamental 
truths embodied in such subjects as industrial and social 
history, commercial gecgraphy, and elementary treatises 
on economics, the value of the experience gained will 
be limited to personal and local interests. 

As interest in the discovery of general truths becomes 
manifest, there is a tendency to treat cccupations as ex- 
periments for the ascertainment of scientific truth. The 
laboratory work now given in the high school is a great 
advance upon the mere study of books. But it fa'ls far 
short of a kind of work it ought to be possible to sub- 
stitute in its place. 

Interest in techniqne may require the treatment of oc- 
cupations from time to time from the standpoint of ma- 
terials. When the student learns from personal experi- 
ence that each material imposes its own style of treat- 
ment whether it be a vegetable to be cooked, wool to be 
spun, or clay to be modeled, he has become familiar 
with a principle which is essential to good iaste as well 
as goed workr.anship. 

With the tendency to idealize life, occupations gradu- 
ally are trans'ated into the fine arts. On the side of 
form the constructive activities and the fine arts belong 
together. On the side of content, they tend to differen- 
tiate, the fine arts being more idealized, more permanent, 
more universal. 

From the point ef view of individual interests, apti- 
tudes, and needs, there is no grounds during the high 
school period for the separation of boys and girls. Such 
slight differences as are due to natural causes find ample 
recognition in elective courses and in a certain margin 
of optional work within required courses. 

The social pressure which is brought to bear upon 
zirls from babyhood onwards is responsible for by far 
the greater number of differences between boys and 
girls, And when we consider the individual and social 
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consequences of maintaining conditions which deprive 
any portion of the race from an opportunity for full de- 
velopment, we shall certainly refuse to lend aid to 
retrogressive educational movements. 


CO-OPERATION OF UNIVERSITIES AND NORMAL 
SCHOOLS IN THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


BY FRANK MCMURRY, 


Professor of Theory and Practice of Teaching, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. 


1. Both universities and normal schools should aim 
to prepare teachers for work in elementary schools. 

2. Duplication of work in universities (in undergrad- 
uate departments) and normal schools is justified in the 
following lines:— 

a. In various academic subjects, such as literature, 
history, science, etc. 

b. In professional courses for teachers, such as edu- 
cational psychology, history of education, general and 
special method. 


ce. In attempts to apply and test educational theory 


in practice schools. 

3. Co-operation between undergraduate departments 
of universities and normal schools should consist 

a. Of such comparison of views and practices in oc- 
casional discussions on the part of the faculties as these 
common interests suggest, the university departments of 
education taking the lead, owing to their superior oppor- 
tunities for study. 

b. . Of ready acceptance of normal school students in 
the universities with full credit for equivalent work, 

4. It is the peculiar mission of the graduate depart- 
ments of education in universities, so far as elementary 
schools are concerned, 

a. To advance knowledge of education in the ele- 
mentary field by the application of a scientific method 
to (a) library research, (b) experimentation, in the 
psychological laboratory and in the experimental school, 

b. To instruct students in the advanced study of ele- 
mentary education, preparing them for the duties of su- 
perintendent, principal, supervisor, and professor of ele- 
mentary education. 

5. Co-operation between the efaduate departments 
of universities and normal schools should consist in such 
close relation as will 

a. Allow the former to stimulate and instruct the 
latter through both their investigation and their per- 
sonal contact. 

b. Encourage the more successful students of the 
latter to undertake advanced study of education in the 
former. 


- HOW CAN NORMAL SCHOOLS BEST PRODUCE 


EFFICIENT TEACHERS OF ELEMENTARY 
BRANCHES ? 


BY GRANT KARR, 
Superintendent of Practice Department, State Normal School, 
Oswego, N.Y. 

Ferhaps the most inijuential factor in the concerted 
efforts of a number of people working for the accom- 
plishment of a common end is the central organization 
which controls them. It is perhaps “The System” as 
much as it is Togo or Rojestvensky that wins or loses 
hattles. With regard to the normal school’s best pro- 
duction of teachers of elementary branches it is, perhaps, 
difficult to say just what its general policy should be, but 
the following propositions seem fundamental, viz.:— 

(1) Educational facts are capable of scientific formu- 
lation the same as the facts of any social science. 

(2) The school “is a social institution with its own 
genius, principles, and Jaws; and is the peer of the other 


great social institutions, home, church, state, and prop- 
erty. 
(3) The aim of the normal school should be one, viz.: 


‘The preparation of teachers for efficient service in pro- 


moting the educational welfare of the communities 
where they may be employed. To this end the normal 
school should propagate what is good in present eduva- 
tional practice, discard that which has been “weighed in 
the balance and found wanting,” and put into “current 
coin” ideas which are theoretically well grounded by the 
refcrmers, but which have not yet been adopted in popu- 
lar practice. Pursuant to this end, all connected with 
the normal school, both teachers and students, should 
have education as their chief aim and interest. 

As to the inside workings of the normal school, teach- 
ers cf the elementary branches will be best produced 
through a further consideration of the course of study 
and the nature of the elementary branches. In the 
main, as the course of study now exists, the elementary 
branches are regarded as arithmetic, reading, writing, 
and other technical subjects; and history, literature, 
manual training, interest in home, etc., are regarded as 
means of teaching these subjects. In reality, and in the 
world at large, just the reverse of this is true and his- 
tory, literature, manual training, music, etc., are the 
primary means of self-expression; and these technical 
subjects—reading, writing, and arithmetic, are only sec- 
ondary means, although none the less necessary than 
the primary means. They have nothing to do with mo- 
tives and impulses. They are never ends in themselves, 
self-purposes, but are rather means in the realization of 
these deeper motives, impulses and instincts conserved 
and propagated by history, literature, manual training, 
etc. By placing the technical subjects in right relation 
to the primary elementary subjects, they will gain im- 
mensely in meaning, importance, and interest. 

-—-O-—_ 


INTERNATIONAL DRAWING TEACHERS’ CON- 
GRESS AT BERNE. 


BY CHARLES M. CARTER, 

Art Director in Public Schools, Denver, Colorado, Member of 
the International Committee for the next Congress, 
London, 1908. 

The congress adopted these conclusions as to general 
instruction in drawing:— 

1. “That the instruction should follow the law of 
natural development in the child. That drawing should 
be a means of expression of thought and impression, the 
child should express itself.” 

2. “That the teaching of drawing be included in 
every course of study as obligatory, in the same way as 
other general subjects of study.” 


3. “That in all schools drawing be taught not only . 


for its own. sake, but that it be taken in connection with 
all other subjects of the curriculum where it ean be of 
aid,” 

4. “That in all technical or professional schools 
drawing be one of the entrance examination subjects.’ 

5. “That the schoolrooms be tastefully decorated so 
as to influence the pupils aesthetically.” 

6. “That a widespread propaganda of art teaching be 
underiaken in all nations with a view of aiding reform, 


by extending the study of drawing in all classes of so- 
ciety. 


TEACHING DRAWING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


The general report was presented by Monsieur Guepin, 
principal inspector of drawing in the schools of Paris. 
In speaking of drawing he said: “Found and recognized 
as a language of universal comprehension, the greatest 
efforts are now attempted in favor of its diffusion.” 

These points he thinks of great importance:— ~ 

1. “That drawing relate as far as possible to the 
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reality, that the drawings represent a natural object, a 
thing that the pupils reproduce with interest.” 

2. “That flat copies be used less, and that they be re- 
placed by drawing from nature and exercise in composi- 
tion.” (Designing.) 

3. “That drawing be put as much as possible en rap- 
port with the rest of the teaching.” 

4. “That drawing on the blackboard be employed as 
much as possible by the teacher during the lessons.” 

The resolution finally adopted was as follows:— 

“All rational instruction is based on the evolution of 
the child. The pupil’s drawing ought to be infiuenced 
by and related to the world in which he lives. Drawing 
has for its immediate ends the comprehension cf the 
language of drawing as related to form and color, and 
the ability to use this language as a mode of expression. 
It has all the characteristics of a living language. Iis 
use should be fluent and natural, the hand swiftly obey- 
ing the thought. Drawing ought ultimately to lead to 
an understanding and an appreciation of the beautiful 
in nature and art.” 


SNAP SHOT DRAWING. 


“Progressive Snap Shot Drawing” as presented by T. 
R, Ablett, art director of the Royal Drawing Society, 
London, whe has given special aitention to “The Devel- 
opment in children, whether at home or in school, of the 
spontaneous instinct, which is to be found even in the 
youngest, of giving pictorial expression, in their own 
way, to whatever may have been exciting their nascent 
interest in the object world around them.” 

As to the method this information was given: “By a 
dumb show or similar scenic machinery, a number of 
children are given, for some brief time never exceeding 
ene or two minutes, a tableau for their rapid observa- 
tion, which is then suddenly withdrawn. They are at 
once called upon to pictorialize what they saw by an 
effort of memory (reproductive imagination), together 
with anything suggested by the scene to the creative im- 
agination.” 


DRAWING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


One report laid special stress on the study of plaster 
casts of the head, the same being systemized so as to 
consider diferent views, as the profile, three-fourths, 
etc., in progressive order. Another professor thought it 
very important that teachers should always give pupils, 
when commencing to draw a plaster cast, ideas relating 
to its artistic and historic character. Another professor 
was of the epinion that the history of art should be 
taught by the professor of drawing. 

Monsieur Steck attached great importance to memory 
drawing. “This kind of exercise causes a methodical 
observation of the model, at first at least one can not 
retain a form badly analyzed. It is very useful in varied 
applications, and cultivates the ‘picturesque memory.’ 
At first the exercises should not occupy more than five 
minutes at the end of the lesson, and should never be 
forgotten. Later the memory drawing may be made at 
the commencement of the next lesson, or it may be as- 
signed as a ‘duty’ between two lessons. In this connec- 
tion attention is cailed to the great value of tracing in 
space, with a point, the contours of the model.” 

All agreed that medeling should have a place in sec- 
ondary instruction, but had various opinicns as to its ap- 
plication. 

W. Egerton Hine of England said: “That each lesson 
in drawing shall be also a lesson in art.” 

The correlation of drawing in the secondary schools 
and manual training received some attention. It was 
thought by some members of the congress that when 
considering this question the correlation of drawing 
with other studies should also be considered, that the 
yarious branches should assist each other while “each 
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should preserve its autonomy, its independent doctrine, 
its distinct pedagogy, its appropriate vocabulary.” 

The congress adopted these resolutions: — 

“Drawing in the secondary schools should be con- 
ducted on the same lineseas in primary schools, and 
should aim at cultivating taste.” 

“That for use in the next congress it be the duty of 
each nation to study the correlation which can be es- 
tablished between the teaching of drawing, modeling, . 
and manual work in all stages of instruction.” 


DRAWING IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 


Drawing is not usually regarded of very great impor- 
tance in superior education. Monsieur Steck showed in 
detail the great advantages of drawing in connection 
with letters, sciences, medicine, pharmacy, and law. 
President Eliot of Harvard is quoted as having said 
that he had examined ail the courses offered by the 
university, and could find but one (the course in theol- 
ogy) in which a knowledge of drawing would not be of 
immediate value. 

The congress resolved: — 

1. “That drawing may form a part of a university 
course.” 

2. “That in examinations, in which demonstrations 
or graphic explanation is necessary, drawing may be 
taken into account.” 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS OF DRAWING. 


There is a wide difference in time devoted to the train- 
ing of drawing teachers varying from the incomplete in- 
struction of 2 summer school to a course extending over 
four or five years. The importance of a thorough train- 
ing was insisted on in order to satisfy the pupils as they 
become more critical. 

This pertinent suggestion was made in regard to the 
professional teacher at work, viz.: “It is of the greatest 
importance that the teacher have sufficient leisure to 
permit him to continue his studies in painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture, or decoration. He will then conse- 
crate himself with a joyful heart to his pupils, who from 
their side will have more confidence in the man of 
whom they can appreciate the skill and admire his pro- 
ductions. It is precisely this confidence and this vener- 
ation which forms the true base for the success of the 
teaching.” Think of the respect the professional art stu- 
dents have for their masters, who are always men who 
have attained eminence by their productions in the art 
world, and who continue to practice what they teach, 
never allowing themselves to give up altogether the 
practice of art, as is too often the case with supervisors 
of drawing. Indeed, a supervisor might be defined as a 
person who at one time was an art worker, but who now 
devotes his entire time to teaching others how to do 
something with which he is becoming less in touch by 
lack of practice. 


SPECIAL INSTRUCTION. 


Professor Genoud, president of the congress, gave the 
laws of various countries, and called attention to the 
fact that several noted for their progress oblige young 
people to attend the professional schools. Germany 
was the first in modern times to make obligatory the at- 
tendance cf courses of instruction. One of the laws is 
as follows:— 

“The chiefs of industry must give to their workmen 
of less than eighteen years the time to attend profes- 
sional schools, Instruction if given on Sunday must be 
so arranged as not to interfere with the principal church 
service or the confessional.” 

In Hungary the apprentice is obliged to receive in- 
struction during the entire time of his apprenticeship. 
General instruction four hours per week, and three 
hours each Sunday for drawing. It is stipulated that 
one hour of Sunday be devoted to religion. 
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Japan’s law relating to similar instruction is more 
poetically expressed in this way: “The instruction is 
given in the season of snows or at the time when the 
work of the country is suspended.” Further it is stated 
that in the industrial school drawing must be the prin- 
cipal subject. 

The international congress of technical instruction, 
Paris, 1889, passed this resolution, “The congress ex- 
presses the wish that courses of professional instruction 
for day, evening, or Sunday be created in as great num- 
ber as possible hy specialties to complete the technical 
instruction of workmen.” 

At the congress of Bordeaux, 1895, a resolution stated 
that, “The courses of instruction for adults are more 
and more indispensable, and the results already obtained 
encourage the increase of their number.” 

Mr. Genoud says: “We have seen that in Austria, Hun- 
gary, and in most of the states of Germany the attend- 
ance of the professional schools for adults is obligatory 
during the entire time of apprenticeship.” He calls at- 
tention to the book of Georges Blondel, entitied “France 
and the Market of the World,” in which he attributes 


ithe immense progress of German industry, which battles . 


to-day with American industry, to the obligatory attend- 
ance of professional instruction which exists in the above 
countries. 

The congress adopted these resolutions: “That the 
law make obligatory under the control of the state, the 


written contract of apprenticeship, the frequentation of | 


professional courses during the apprenticeship, and the 
examinatior at the end of the apprenticeship.” Fur- 
ther, “That the corporations of patrons and workmen, 
and the councils establish with the help of the state, 
and according tc their local needs, professional courses 
and professional schools, essentially practical.” 

How different all these matters in the United States! 
Professional or trade schools exist in very limited num- 
bers in only a few of our largest cities. True we have 
manual training in our schools, special manual training 
schools, and technical schools, but they have not the 
direct bearing on local industries of the trade schools 
abroad. Then we have the very unsatisfactory attitude 
of labor organizations towards apprentices, the exis- 
tence of these organizations seemingly being funda- 
mentally for the regulation of their financial interests 
with no consideration of educational features which 
would advance the excellence of their work, or assist 
young men in learning trades. Indeed, it has been 
pointed out that in at least one of our states the only 
trade schocl existing is a reform school, and that 
attendance is limited to those boys who have commitied 
a crime! While the boy of exemplary habits is abso- 
lutely deharred from attending a trade school. 

European nations have shown for many years great 
consideration of all pertaining to industrial art educa- 
tion. Not only have they established numerous schools, 
but as well have appointed commissioners who at public 
expense have studied and reported on the schools and 
art museums of other countries. Such a commission has 
never been appointed by this country, although an at- 
tempt was made last summer to have such a commis- 
sion appointed to make investigations at the expense of 
the National Mducational Association. As yet this at- 
tempt has not heen successful. 

Several years ago the author of this paper made a spe- 
cial tour cf investigation, a report of which was pub- 
lished by the Massachusetts state board of education, 
under the title, “Some European Industrial Art Schoo's.” 
Subsequently limited accounts have been published by 
Mr. Miller of Philadelphia and Henry T. Bailey of Boston. 
In that period, however, European reports have been pub- 
lished which might truly be termed monumental—no- 
tably the elaborate works of Monsieur Verchon, Really, 
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it would seem that the educational authorities at Wash- 
ington should do scmething in this direction, so that the 
educators and manufacturers of this country might better 
understand those educational features which make some 
of our strongest competitors in the markets of the world. 

The American exhibits attracted much attention, the 
largest of which was a very complete representation of 
public school work from Springfield, Mass. Both English 
and German reporters generally praise the work. In no 
country has cultivating the spontaneous drawings of 
young children been more fully developed. This kind of 
work greatly interested our foreign friends, who say that 
we do not gradually develop it in the higher grades, that 
ihe work of the latter is about as crude as in the lower 
grades. 

An English reporter makes this criticism of the Ameri- 
can exhibit: “Too much is expected to follow with prac- 
tice in the matter of accurate drawing. The circle in per- 
spective, for instance, is often badly done. In the more 
advanced studies, where the tout ensemble is excellent, 
errors in drawing are common.”’ 


CONCLUSIONS, LESSONS. 


Briefly stated the following are among the most impor- 
tant lessons we may derive from the Berne congress: — 

1. The value of previously printed papers, 

2. WLaws.of natural development should be followed. 

3. Drawing should be en rapport with other teaching. 

4. The blackboard should be used as much as possible. 

5. Drawings should be “fluent and natural,” and cor- 
related with other studies. 

6. Memory drawing should be more fully cultivated. 

7. in presenting subjects of study, information should 
be given regarding their artistic character. 
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8. Drawing should have a definite connection with col- 
leges and universities. 

9. Teachers should be allowed time for personal art 
work. 

10. Exhibits should be condensed, systematic, and ex- 
planatory. 

11. Special art instruction with direct reference to in- 
dustries is of the greatest importance, and should be de- 
veloped. 

12. In the United States more attention should be 
given to accurate drawing. 


THE TEACHING OF APPLIED DESIGN. 


BY JAMES PARTON HANEY, 
Director of Art and Manual Training, Public Schools of Man- 
hattan and the Bronx, New York City. 

The moment any space is divided by a line or has in- 
troduced into it a spot, masses are formed within it. 
That moment it becomes a design. Applied design con- 
cerns itself with a given space so divided; the term de- 
fines the relation which exists between the masses 
formed. The more harmonious this relation, the better 
the design, 

As an element in determining mass, line is of greatest 
importance. A‘l designs have moreor less action or 
movement. Primarily it is the power which resides in 
line which controls this movement, which makes it fast 
or slow, and turns it in one direction or another. No 
line in a pattern may be ignored, nor is any one to be 
added without careful consideration of the part it is go- 
ing to play in conditioning the rhythm of the design. 
No spot even is quiescent. The eye travels to each sp t 
in turn, that it may establish rhythmic relations between 
such spet or mass and other masses. 

The designer thus has it in his power to make the ob- 
server look where he will in his pattern. He can lead 
the eye from one line to another and from one mass to 
another, he can give strength and simplicity by empha- 
sizing the elements that bind together and support the 
form and can give interest by felicitous rhythms and 
smooth transitions. Conversely, he can cause discomfort 
by forcing the eye to make abrupt changes, and positive 
dissatisfaction by leaving it to wander aimlessly in a 
maze of unrelated forms, 

A problem in design may be stated with the precision 
of a problem in geometry. The secret of successful 
classroom teaching lies in this specific definition and in 
the systematic development of the steps to the problem's 
solution. These steps should include, first, the introdue- 
tion of the decorating mass into the space; second, the 
division of this mass into elements; third, the refinement 
of these elements, and, fourth, their translaticn into 
“subject matter” or conventionalized forms. 

Good illustrative matter must be presented to pupils 
if they are to evolve good designs. Example counts for 
much in such practice, The illustrations offered must 
relate specifically to the problem to be solved. These 
examples should he analyzed by the pupils under the 
teacher’s direvtion, that their structural and decorative 
features may be understood, seen, and the limits of de- 
sirable variations determined. 

The earlier steps in teaching should be confined to in- 
struction in what makes for good structural relations 
between masses. Later the student may be permitted 
to make elaborate patterns, in which the structural ele- 
ments are disenised by details, but at first he must be 
limited to the development of masses alone. 

Following these principles, pupils may be led to make 
designs simple and strecturally sound, varied’ and well 
related, and showing a pleasing repose through well 
balanced interests. 

For such results it is worth while to strive. 7 


FIGHTING THE SCHOOL DESK. 


BY LUTHER HALSEY GULICK, 
Director of Physical Training, Public Schools, New York City. 

I recently visited public school 3, Brooklyn, and with 
the principal walked rapidly through almost every pri- 
mary classroom in the building. My presence had not 
been announced to the teachers so far as I know. The 
object of the visitation was to observe the carriage of 
the pupils at the desk, and the way in which they walked 
and stood. I also saw the pupils come in and out of the 
assembly. I have seen many schools in which great at- 
tention was paid to posture. My visit to this school 
was uniaue, because I failed to observe a single child 
sitting or standing in a distinctly bad position. [ did 
not observe a single child reading with the book flat on 
the desk and the head bowed over it, The books were 
held up, the necks were straight, the carriage of the 
bodies was erect and manly,. distinctly military in its 
character. The carriage of the girls was graceful and 
gracious. This shows that the physical effects of the 
school desk can be successfully fought, even under the 
trying conditions of large city schools, without further 
teaching of physical training than that which can be 
given by the regular grade teachers, and even without an 
adequate gymnasium. It is accomplished in this school 
through the intelligent and constant activity of the prin- 
cipal and the heads of the departments, who recognize 
the fact that the children are in the formative period in 
life, that the roundness of the chest and the erectness of 
the spine maintained during school life will be carried 
throughout life; who understand that boys and girls will 
not only be healthier and more effective all through life 
if the effects of the school desk are counteracted than 
if they are not, and who intelligently apply their physi- 
cal training to this end. 

Mere vhysical exercise will not secure good carriaze. 
Constant and intelligent watchfulness, plus physical ex- 
ercise, will alone accomplish the result. School gymnas- 
ties must be aimed at this one thing—the schcol desk. 

In fighting the school desk two things are to be kept 
in mind; the sitting still, and the tendency to bad posi- 
tion. The other general results in physical training 
ought to be Jargely secured through plays and games. 

If the physical training in the schools should so re- 
sult that a large fraction of all the boys graduating and 
becomint men shall be strong in body, erect and vigor- 
ous in carriage, and all the girls shall be vigorous, grace- 
ful, and gracions, it will be a great service in solving one 
of the most difficult problems of our age, namely the ad- 
justment of city conditions so that they shall be favor- 
able to child life. i 

— 


EDUCATION FROM A GENETIC POINT OF VIEW. 


BY WILLIAM H. BURNHAM, 
Assistant Professor of Pedagogy, Clark University. 

The genetic point of view is very old, but it has been 
emrhasized in recent times by concrete inductive study. 
This has made familiar the fundamental doctrines that 
the child is a different creature from the adult, that de- 
velopment is ky successive stages, that education is a 
process, that the child is now a member of society, etc. 
The sienificance of this point of view is shown by con- 
crete illustration. The child physically, for example, 
represents a very different circulatory type from the 
adult; the child’s heart is relatively small, his 
arteries relatively large. During the period of 
development the heart grows rapidly, and after adoles- 
cence it is relatively large compared to the arteries, a 
fact of the utmost importance because it makes great in- 
crease in heart activity quickly compensated for in the 
child and short and rather violent activity harmless, 
while feats of endurance are out of place. 
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THE MODERN MUSIC SERIES 


Edited by ELEANOR SMITH 


The fundamental purpose of the Modern Music Series is to retain for the child, all through 
his school experience, the spirit and power of imitative singing and to develop out of this imita- 
tive musical experience a truly musical activity and the power to read and conceive a song 
from its notes in a song-like way. The Modern Music Series represents ecverm very impor-. 
tant pedagogical ideals : 

First, it contains a body of poetry true to child life. 


elements. 


a definite, comprehensive and practical way. 


A Primer of Vocal Music $.25 
A First Book of Vocal Music 30 
A Second Book of Vocal Music 40 
A Third Book of Vocal Music 50 


NEW YORK 


Second, it contains a collection of the best songs by a great variety of composers. 
Third, it provides the most complete apparatus for drill and for the study of musical 


The plan of the Modern Music Series is an exceedingly simple one — thoroughly practical 
and based on a principle truly educational. The child first of all sings his songs by imitation ; 
then he begins to make observations upon his familiar songs; later he applies the knowledge 
gained, by mastering songs with which he is unfamiliar. The Modern Music Series recognizes 
the natural interests and powers of the child and provides for their exercise and development in 


THE MODERN MUSIC SERIES is used in 1,500 of 
the leading cities and towns of the United States 


Important monographs on the study of vocal music will be sent upon request by the publishers 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON 


An Alt@rnate Third Book of Vocal Music $.50 


A Fourth Book of Vocal Music In press 
The Common School Book of Vocal Music -40 


CHICAGO 


Other facts of practical significance are the different 
growth rates of different organs at the different periods, 
the immaturity and instability of the brain and nervous 
system, the undeveloped eyes of young children, the 
pliable nature of the bony structure in the nose and 
mouth and ear, and the danger from hypertrophied ton- 
sils, the undeveloped voice of the chiid, and the strain 
upon boys at the period of mutation, and the difference 
in the number of germ-destroying elements in the blcod 
and other means of protection between the young child 
and the adolescent making contagious diseases so often 
fatal in the early years. Equally great psychological 
differences have been shown, which are also of great 
practical importance. 

A point of view determined by such physiological and 
psychological facts is important. The attainment of this 
genetic point of view would save teachers from scholastic 
blindness and worry, and-the schools from slavery to 
text-books and methods and from mechanism, artificial- 
ity, over-stimulation, and arrest of development, In a 
word it would make the aim of the modern school de- 
velopment, health, individualization, and the opportunity 
for spontaneous intercourse with nature and society. 


CHILD STUDY IN NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
BY FRANK WEBSTER SMITH, 


Adjunct-Professor of Education, University of Nebraska, 


Lincoln, Neb. 

Happily child-study has come to be an essential sub- 
ject for all teachers. Its services are so common and so 
deeply set in onr present system that we sometimes for- 
get to refer them to their real source. I would suggest 
the following points for a course in child-study for ele- 
mentary teachers, with whom the normal school has 
chiefly to do:— 

1. Study the typical characteristics of each period of 


life represented in the elementary school but particularly 
the pericd with which one is to be most intimately con- 
nected. Relate these periods to psychical and especially 
to physical growth and rate of growth, to certain path- 
ological states, to “migratory and truant instincts,” to 
physical culture, including games, to sense development, 
to the development of psychic forces, such as attention, 
to social efficiency and initiative, to -historic sense, to 
language power, and to various other powers and inter- 
ests. Learn to appreciate dominant interests, ideals, 
anc activities; also “nascent stages” and all they sig- 
uify. Rudimentary or germinal powers, as well as domi- 
nant ones, must he studied with a view to their best nu- 
tritive treatment. The period beginning about seven 
and ending at about nine needs more attention than has 
yet been given it, 

2. Distinguish normal characteristics of these periods 
from those that are the result of injudicious use and 
handling of the former by unskilful hands. 

3. Study the common and typical physical defects and 
their treatment. Tactful work here requires some par- 
ent-study also. : 

4. Study subjects of the curriculum, methods of teach- 
ing, organization, sclf®™ol hygiene, etc., on the basis of 
this child-study and in connection with it, determining 
when different phases of study or method can best be 
taken up, and when organization and environment best 
accord with child nature and facilitate the most natural 
development. 

5. The study should be carried on in the midst of 
children, at work and at play, and under the constant 
guidance of an expert teacher, herself constantly in touch 
with children. This work should be supplemented by 
the reading of standard literature on the subject, suited 
to the development of the teacher-students, and by class 
discussions of observations and readings, 

6. It is advisable that elementary teachers should 
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MODERN BOOKS 
FOR THE GRADES 


THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY. 
By Epwarp Everett HALe 
New school edition with notes by the author. __ Illustrated. 
The best way to teach patriotism. Price, 25 cents. 
THE IRON STAR and What it Saw in Its Journey Through the 
Ages from Myth to History. By Joun P. True. 


A fascinating supplementary history reader for the fifth or sixth school 
year. School Editon. Price, 50 cents 


THE WIDE AWAKE PRIMER. Py Ciara Murray. 


With forty half-page illustrations and frontispiece all in color. Draw. 
ings by Hermann Heyer. Price, 30 cents. 


A new word at a time and the old ones repeated till the eye and mind 
grasp them together. 


Send for Educational Catalogue and description of new college text- 
books and juvenile books for school libraries. 


LITTLE, BROWN, & COMIPANY - - BOSTON 


have a general knowledge of the results of the study of 
adolescence. 

Practical child-study will insure stronger pupils and 
aid in eliminating waste and indefiniteness in school 
work. 

RECENT PROGRESS IN SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 
BY SEYMOUR DAVIS, 
Schoolhouse Architect, 907 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The old ideas of school construction, with their poorly 
ventilated and inadequately lighted rcoms,and their many 
other inconveniences, have been entirely eliminated. 
Heating, ventilation, and sanitation have been reduced 
to such an exact science that there is now no excuse for 
poor work in this department. The revolution in mat- 
terS pertaining to school administration are along pro- 
gressive lines and have changed the requirements for the 
planning of the school of the present day. The public 
demands befter buildings, that they shall be planned on 
correct architectural and sanitary principles, and so long 
as this educational movement advances, we can expect 
still greater progress, 

The details upon which the modern school buildings 
have been developed are given as careful consideration 


as those of a hospital, and the result is that eac year 
we see buildings erected that are better planned, con- 
structed, and designed, at a cost not greatly in excess 
over the old methods. 5 

Everything that is difficult to keep clean should be 
avoided and ail absorbent and combustible materia's re- 
duced to the minimum. The exterior of the moddera 
school buildings should be refined and simple in des'g:, 
using only such materials as are substantial and last- 
ing. .An elabcrate expenditure of money is not neces- 
sary or desirable in constructing or equipping the mod- 
ern school building. 

Some localities are fortunate in possessing state or 
city laws governing the planning and construction of 
buildings te be used for school purposes. These laws 
consist principally in establishing gcod conditions for 
the personal safety and health of scholars and teachers, 
including the fire-procfing of all or certain parts of the 
building, the construction of stairs and exits, the amount 
of fresh air, as well as the number of square fect of 
fioor space that shall be furnished for each pupil, and 
from the sides of the rooms from which the light shall 
be taken. 

It is suggested that further legislation be enacted per- 
taining to the erection of our school buildings, which 
shall ineluce a fire limit of forty feet or over, including 
streets and allevs between a schcol building and the al- 
joining properties. 

THE SCHOOL AND THE CHILD’S PHYSICAL DE- 
VELOPMENT. 


BY STUART H. ROWE, 
Head of Department of Lozgig, Psychology, and Pedagogy, 
Training School for Teachers, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

So much progress has been made in lighting, heating, 
ventilating. and seating schools that these former scape- 
goats for the mistakes of teachers and supervisors no 
longer serve their ancient useful purpose. There is a 
decline in the physical condition of children from Sep- 
tember to June even in the best built and equipped 
schools. 

The following are submitted explanations as possible 
causes:— 


SPALDING’S PRINCIPLES OF RHETORIC 


PUBLISHED JULY, 1905 


The keynote of this new Rhetoric is common sense applied to secure the facile and masterly 
use of English written and spoken. It is characterized by a definiteness in method of treatment 
which is refreshing, and which will make clear to the pupil what he is to do and how he is to do 
it —a long step toward satisfactory results. The book is a direct aid and preparation for college 
by utilizing the college requirements among its exercises. While clear and concise, this Rhetoric 
has sufficient breadth and flexibility for all secondary school courses. It is eminently teachable 
and is complete in itself without manual, key, or aid of any sort. 


Cloth. 283 pages. 90 cents. 


MARY A: HARRIMAN, Teacher of English, Mechanic Arts 
High Schosl, Boston: “A boo that exemplities the truth 
that all power comes through doing. Such a book will be 
of help to those of us whoare interested in the teaching of 
English composition.”’ 


T. HENRY KIRKLAND, Instructor in English, Williston 
Seminary, Easthampton, Mass.; “ Pre-eminently fitted 
to meet the needs of the classroom. The author has chosen 
the material with rare judgment and arranged that mate- 
rial in a most excellent manner.’’ 


DR. EVA MARCH TAPPAN, Department of English, Worces- 
ter, Mass.: * Clear, brief, and sensible. I can find no 
better words to describe the whole book. There is a sim- 
ple directness, an omission of superfluous sentences, and, 
best of all, a breadth of view and strength of treatment 
that are unusual.” 


EVA T. MELLOR, Teacher of English, Chauncy Hall, Boston: 
** The editor certainly knows what common sense means in 
making a rhetoric. I regard the book as a great success 
and shall have it in mind for next year’s work.” 


We invite correspondence 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


BOSTON 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
LONDON 
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1. Failure to make proper use of school equipment. 

2. Fanlty postures in sitting (especially while writ- 
ing) and in standing and walking (especially while 
carrying bocks). 

3. Lack of provision for out-of-door play. 

4. Lack of freedom from restraint indoors. 

5. Methods productive of worry and confusion. 

§. Over stimulation due to failure to provide rest 
periods or proper alternation of the harder and easier 
work. ‘ 

7. Failure to adapt* method to individuals lacking 
normal physical development, 

Important suggestions are: Abundant time for free 
play in the open air winter and summer and in daylight, 
more short vacations rather than one long vacation, 
better knowledge of school equipment by teachers, more 
attention to postures (sitting, standing, and writing), 
plays, games, out-of-door observation, free constructive 
work, adaptation of the child’s instinctive forms of ex- 
pression, necessity of making important forms of reac- 
tion habitual ané@ not merely suggested, essential health- 
fulness of clear and definite method and straightfor- 
ward discipline in avoiding confusion, the reduction to 
the minimum of sources of worry (such as examinations, 
tests, marks, rules and regulations, and arbitrariness or 
nervousness in teachers), provision in the program for 
rest periods and alternation of work, preparation of 
teachers to detect symptoms of eye and ear defect, spinal 
curvature or indications of disease, to test where it is 
desirable, and to adapt method to such physical defects 
as cannot be removed, and, finally, positive gymnastic 
exercises. 

- 
OFFICERS FOR 1905 TO 1906. 

The officers of the association are: President, Nathan 
C. Schaeffer of Pennsylvania; vice-presidents, Wiliiam H. 
Maxwell of New York; Miss N. Cropsey of Indiana; J. H. 
Hineman of Arkansas; E, S. Vaught of Oklahona; John 
H. Riggs of Iowa; Joseph O’Connor of California; D. B. 
Johnson of South Carolina; J. Ashawan of Ohio; H. O. 
Wheeler of Vermont; J. Y. Joyner of North Carolina; J. 
W. Spindler of Kansas; J. Stanley Brown of [ilinois; 
treasurer, J. M. Wilkinson of Kansas; permanent secre- 
tary, Irwin shepard of Minnesota. 

THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 
(Continued from page 98.] 
risings, workmen’s strikes, sailors’ mutinies, and revo- 
lutionary demonstrations engineered by the Social Demo- 
crats. Within a few days there has been some rioting 
among the reservists, in connection with the effort at 
mobilization. If the revolt should extend to the army, 


ihe last prep of the autocracy would be gone. 
* ; 


As was anticipeted, the heavy June receipts, aided 
perhaps by some slight anticipatory econcmies, did a 
great deal for the national treasury and wiped out $13,- 
000,000 of the deficit which had accumulated in the 
earlier months of the year. This left the deficit for the 
complete fiscal year $24,000,000, which is only $6,000,000 
larger than the estimate in Secretary Shaw’s last annual 
report, The change is not due to a falling-off of re- 
ceipts, which have been very steady; but to an increase 
of expendityres in nearly, every department, but espe- 
cially in the war and navy departments. The rapid 
spread of the rural free delivery service also is account- 
able for a part of the increase, the deficit in the postal 
revenues being considerably enlarged thereby. But al- 
though rural free delivery “comes high” and will ccst 
more and more for some years to come, until the com- 
pensating gain to the revenues is more fully felt no on? 
is likely seriously to urge its withdrawal. 


The French chamber of deputies, July 3, by a vote of 


341 to 233,—a majority of 108, passed the bill for the 
separation of church and state, which was introduced last 
November and has been under discussion since Mareh, 
Under the new order of things, if the Senate, at the ses- 
sion next fall, concurs with the action of the deputies, 
there will be entire freedom of religion in France, but 
no recognition by the government of any particular sect 
and no aid from the government treasury for the mainte- 
nance of religious institutions. This bill has usually been 
regarded as a blow at the Catholic Church in France, and 
that undoultedly is its chief purpose: but the Protestant 
churches also will suffer, as they too have derived a 
part of their support from the state, and by reason of 
their feebleness and the absence of any strong central 
organization behind them, they will, relatively, feel the 


changed conditions more than the Catholic, 
* * 


Mr. Rockefeller has made another large gift from his 
enormous fortune to educational uses. This time, the 
gift is not limited by denominational lines nor to a single 
institution. He has put $10,000,000 in the hands of the 
general education board, of which Robert C. Ogden is 
chairman, with liberty to use the income in any way 
which it may see fit, to promote a comprehensive system 
of higher education in the United States. This gift sup- 
plements the recent ten-million-dollar gift of Mr. Car- 
negie for a pension fund for college professors, and with 
the large liberty of use accorded to the board which is to 
administer it, it cannot fail to be of great benefit to many 
institutions whose opportunities of good are far in ad- 
vance of their means for using them. The general edu- 
cation board has done a splendid work, chiefly in the 
South, during the two or three vears since it was char- 
tered. Mr. Rockefeller helped it, at the outset, with a 
gift of $1,000,000. His latest gift will admit of the exten- 
sion of the board’s work in the North and West as well 
as in the South. 

* “* 

An American squadron, detached from the North At- 
lantic fleet, and consisting of the armored cruiser 
Brooklyn, and the protected cruisers Chattanooga, Ta- 
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Best Results in Elementary Instruction 


Brown’s First Lessons 


LANGUAGE .AND GRAMMAR 
By M. B. HALL 


Formerly Principal Liberty Normal Institute, 
Liberty, N. Y. 


This work, based upon Simple Methods 
of teaching, has made this Subject in- 
teresting to pupils, saving much valua- 


ble time to busy teachers. 


Send for Descriptive Circulars 


WILLIAM WOOD AND COMPANY 


51 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


[TEMS of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from schoo) 
authorities in every state inthe Union. Tobe 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


July 10-13: American Institute of 
Instruction, Portland, Me. Secretary, 
W. C. Crawford, Allston, Mass. 

July 11-12-18: Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association, Reading. 
September 17-20: International Con- 
gress of Childhood at Liege, HBel- 
gium. American committee: 
Chairman, M. V. O’Shea, Madison, 
Wis.; secretary, Will S. Monroe, 
Westfield, Mass. Membership in 

the congress solicited. 

October 19-20-21: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Montpelier. 

October 27: Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Association, in joint conven- 
tion with Hampshire and Hamp- 
den Counties Teachers’ Associa- 
tions, Springfield. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 

PORTLAND. William H. Brown- 
son’s election as the successor of the 
late Superintendent O. M. Lord gives 
great satisfaction, especially to the 
teachers. Mr. Brownson is fiity- 
one years of age, is a native of Nor- 
ridgewock, a graduate of Colby in 
°717, was a teacher for a time, has been 
an editor for several years, and for 
fourteen years has been one of the 
most efficient members of the school 
board. 


AUBURN. Superintendent Payson 
Smith of this city came provokingly 
near being elected to the superintend- 
ency in Portland, having but one 
vote less than the winner on the first 
ballot. 


WATERVILLE. Superintendent 
BE. T. Wyman of this city was among 
the four men who received votes for 
superintendent of Portland. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. There 
were 170 graduates this year. Gifts 
of $230,000 were announced. The col- 
lege was never more prosperous than 
now. 

MANCHESTER. George I. Hop- 
kins, sub-master of the high school, 
has been in this position twenty-five 
years, and his associates gave him a 
complimentary dinner and reception. 
He is one of the most distinguished 
teachers in the state, and one of the 
best mathematicians in the public 
school work of the country. 


VERMONT. 


BELLOWS FALLS. The Vermont 
Academy had one of the most jinter- 
esting commencements in its history 
with an address by Dr. H. M. Millard 
of Quincy Mansion school, Quincy, 
Mass. President John lL. Alger’s 
class of 1885 returned in large num- 
bers and celebrated in noble fashion. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON. These are the names of 
some school people who will summer 
E. Emmons Grover, 


in Maine: 


Lowell school; L. P. Howard, Charles 
Sumner; Frank L. Keith, Phillips; 
F. Morton King, Minot; Henry B. 
Miner, Edward Everett; Edward P. 
Sherburne, Jefferson; Silas C. Stone, 
Hyde; Wallace C. Boyden, Normal; 
Jeshua M. Dill, John A. Andrew; 
Samuel J. Bullock, Switzerland. 


SOMERVILLE. Gordon A. South- 
worth, the superintendent- for many 
years, resigns in order to enjoy the 
fruit of well earned prosperity. 

There has been no more successful 
superintendent, no more useful edu- 
cator in New England. It has been 
a personal gratification to have had 
the children of our home all under 
his administration, as principal or 
superintendent, and it ‘has been my 
privilege to know ro man under 
whose influence I would rather have 
had them, have never known a man 
whose influence in a city was more 
desirable. 


CHELSEA. This has been a 
strenuous year in this city. A new 
course in arithmetic, a new series of 
readers, sewing introduced, new sys- 
tem of music instruction and _ ste- 
nography introduced into the high 
school. 

BROOKLINE. George P. Hitch- 
cock, director of the high school de- 
partment of Pratt Institute, Brook- 
lyn, since 1903, succeeds Mr. Sanford 
as principal of the high school. He 
is a native of Fitchburg, is thirty- 
five years old, is a graduate of Am- 
herst, and succeeded Charles 8. 
Chapin as principal of the Fitchburg 
high school in 1896. 

“MALDEN. Superintendent Her- 
vey’s salary is increased to $2,700, 
and the women teachers get an in- 
crease of $50 each. 


WALPOLE. George H. Galger of 
the Hyannis Training school will 
succeed F. W. Kingman as superin- 
tendent of the Barnstable schools 
August 1. Mr. Galger is a _ four- 
years’ graduate of the Bridgewater 
Normal school, class of June, 1889. 
Mr. Galger has had a very successful 
career as principal in Tewksbury, 
Maynard, Feabody, and Abington, 
Mass. The past two years he has 
been in iTyannis. Principal William 
F. Johnson, a graduate of the Hy- 
annis Normal with a creditable rec- 
ord in Cotuit. Palmer, and Walpole 
will take charge of the Hyannis 
training school next September, and 
will be one of the faculty in the Hy- 
annis Summer school this year. His 
special field in the summer school 
will be the school garden work. 

Superintendent Frederic S. Pope, 
Jr., of the Sandwich, Bourne, and 
Mashpee district has been elected to 
the superintendency in Easton. He 
will enter upon his duties September 
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1. Mr. Pope is a Dartmouth gradu- 
ate, and is a native of Sandwich, 
where he was principal of the high 
school soon after his graduation 
from college. 


SALEM. At the high school grad- 
uation Congressman A. P. Gardener 
presided, and United States Senator 
J. P. Dolliver of Iowa made the grad- 
uating address. 

WORCESTER. The high school 
graduates 268, which breaks all rec- 
ords here, 


WHITMAN. Superintendent 
George I. Aldrich of Brookline de- 
livered the annual address to the 
graduates of the Needham grammar 
schools, 

Hon. A. S. Roe of Worcester was 
the speaker at the graduation exer- 
cises of the Dyer grammar school. 

At the opening of the new school 


IN ALL NEW ENGLAND 
NO TRAINS LIKE THESE 


There are three trains leaving Boston daily 
for St. Louis, Chicago and other poipts West 
that are not excelled in equipment or char- 
acter of service in all New England. 


The “ST. LOUTS AND CHICAGO 
SPECTAL,” via Lake Shore, leaving Boston 
10.45 a. m., due Chicago next day at noon, 
St. Louis 5.00 p. m., carries Buffet. Smoking 
and Library Car, equipped with Bathroom, 
Barber Shop and Booklovers’ Library, Pull- 
man Drawing-100m Sleepers, and affords 
unexcelled Dining Car service en route. 

The “NORTH SRORKE LIMITED,” 
via Michigan Central (Niagara Falls Route), 
leaving Boston 2 p.m., due Chicago 3 o’clock 
next day, St. Louis 9.45 p.m., is similarl 
equipped, and service is of the same hig 
order. It depends only on the hour one 
wishes to leave or arrive, as to which is the 
better service. 

The ** PACIFIC EXPRESS” leaves 8 00 
p.m. daily, due St. Louis 7.10; Chicago 7.30 
second morning, with but one change of 
Sleepers, viz., at Buffalu at noon. Dining 
Cars en route. 

Additional trains leave Boston 5.00, 8.30, 
10.15 a m., 3.32, 6.02 and 11.35 p.m. 

The route from Boston is over the 


BOSTON & ALBANY R. R. 


through the BERKSHIRE HILLS, thence 
NEW YORK CENTRAL through the 
famous Mohawk Valley. 

For descriptive literature, call on R. M. 
Harris, City Passenger Agent, 366 Washington 
St., Boston. 


A. 8. HANSON, Gen. Pass. Agt., Boston. 


THE MAN WITHOUT 


THE BEST WAY TO TEACH PATRIOTISM 


New School Edition, 25 Cents 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Boston 


A COUNTRY 
& omer BELLS 


WATERVPIET WEST. TROY:,N- Yo 


WE HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


For the use of Kindergartners 


DAILY PROGRAM OF GIFT AND OCCUPATION WORK 
By CAROLYN S. BAILEY and CLARA M. LEWIS 


Handsomely bound in cloth and gilt. Price, 50 Cents. 


This book is an outline of hand work for each day of the kindergarten year. It repre- 
sents the effort on the part of the authors to present a scheme of work based on children’s 
interests and the results of child study and genetic psychology. 


We are giving special attention to KINDERGARTEN REVIEW. Price 
$1.00 a year. Send for circulars giving premium and club rates. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO, - 


New York Boston 


Philadelphia 


Springfield, Mass. 
Atlanta San Francisco 
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THE THOMAS NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


(Founded 1888 by Mrs. Emma A. Thomas) 


Trains its pupils for teaching the following branches in Public, Normal, and Private Schools : 
Knife, Bench, and Lathe Work in Wood, Sheet Metal, Venetian Iron, Basketry, Weaving, etc. 
Domestic Science and Art, Drawing, Music, Physical Training, Penmanship. 


For full information apply to 


LOUIS A. THOMAS, Secretary 


550 Woodward Avenue, 


+ 


DETROIT, MICH. 


year the commercial course of the 
Whitman high schocl will be ex- 
tended to include shorthand aad 
typewriting. : 

In September shorthand and type- 
writing will be added to the com- 
mercial branches now taught in the 
Needham high school. 

Miss A. Gertrude Jones has de- 
clined her re-election as supervisor 
of drawing for Whitman. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


[Continued from page 117.]} 


coma, and Galveston, has been at 
Cherbourg during the past week, to 
receive with appropriate ceremonies 
the remains of Admiral John Paul 
Jones. The place of sepulture of the 
sea fighter was recently discovered 
by Ambassador Porter, and the for- 
mal transfer of the remains to the 
American squadron was made the 
occasion of official ceremonies and 
the manifestation of a very cordial 
spirit by the French government. 
The retiring ambassador, General 
Porter, and Mr. Loomis, assistant 
secretary of state, acted as the repre- 
sentatives of the United States; and 
Mr. Loomis presented to Premier 
Rouvier a personal message of es- 
teem from Mr. Hay, given on the eve 
of Mr. Loomis’s departure. It was 
fitting that Secretary Hay’s last offi- 
cial act should have been an expres- 
sion of the international good will 
which he did so much to promote, 
* 

It may be thought that Justice has 
been somewhat leaden-footed in get- 
tine upon the track of the individ- 
uals and corporations constituting 
the so-called “Beef Trust,’ whose 
object has been the simultaneous 
forcing down of the price of cattle 


and forcing up of the price of beef. 
Rut the Federal Grand Jury at Chi- 
cago, on the evidence submitted, has 
found twenty-six indictments against 
officials and corporations, and there 
will now be an opportunity to deter- 
mine whether the processes of the 
trust in the crushing out of compe- 
tition and the gaining of discrimi- 
nating rates on the railroads are or 
are not a violation of the Federal 
laws. The settlement of this ques- 
tion is as important to the corpora- 
tions as it is to the public, for few 
things are more needed at the pres- 
eut time than a judicial determina- 
tion of the limits of corporate ac- 
tivity. 


Special Rates 


To PORTLAND, OREGON, and RE- 
TURN, from Boston ranging from 
$75.50 to $79.50. Tickets good for 
ninety days permitting STOPOVERS 
west of St. Paul or Denver. $11.00 
extra will permit of a trip via LOS 
ANGELES or SAN FRANCISCO, one 
way. Tickets are first class and Stand- 
ard or Tourist Sleepers can be used. 
The trip can be made in four days each 
way. Ask your local ticket agent for 
tickets via CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE 
& ST. PAUL RWY., or write to Gro. 
L. Witurams, N. E. P. A., 368 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Eric Pape School of Hrt 


Oct 2, 1905, to June 2, 1906 
Head Instructor and Director - 
No examinations for admission to any of the classes. 


by drawing from the nude and costume models as is done in the Paris 
academies, upon which this school is modeled. Fine large studios. 


ERIC PAPE 
Students begin 


Drawing, Painting, 
Decorative 


Composition, 
Design, 


Illustration, 
and Pyrogravure 


Design for Textiles. 


Drawing and Painting from ‘life, separate classes for men and 
women. Portraiture, Still life, Flower-painting, Water-color, Pastel, 
Pyrogravure, Composition, Decorative Design and Painting, Practical 
Illustration, with costume models, Pen, Wash, 
Gouache, Poster and Bookcover Designing. 


MORNING, AFTERNOON AND EVENING CLASSES, SCHOLARSHIPS, MEDALS AND PRIZES 


For circulars address the Manager, 
corner Massachusetts Avenue and Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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the 


Holden Book Covers, 


The Text-books are Made to Last Nearly Twice as Long. 
Kept Clean, Neat and Healthful. 
Not Dilapidated, Worn Out and Filthy. 
Protected from the Daily Handling, Wear and Soiling. 
Treated with Greater Respect by the Pupils. 
Inventoried at a Greater Value. 
‘ Less Liable to Spread Contagious Diseases. 


are 


When an outfit of the Holden Self Binders and Transparent Paper is supplied each teacher's 
desk, damages to the binding and leaves can be repaired as soon as they occur, saving from 
$5.00 to $10.00 a year in each schoolroom, at a cost of but 25 cents. 


The Holden System for Preserving Books 


Adopted by over 1650 School Boards. 


Samples on request. 


THE HOLDEN 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


THE EXHIBITS, N. E. A. 


The “commercial” features of the 
Asbury Park convention were 
planned in such a way as tc be con- 
venient, easily accessible, and still 
not sufficiently prominent to be 
offensive to those opposed to allow- 
ing business interests full sway at 
these conventions. All the spaces 
in the Casino were occupied by well 
known publishers and supply houses, 
and the parlors of the Coleman, West 
End, and one or two other promi- 
nent hotels had attractive exhibits. 
Some of the most reliable houses of 
the country were represented, al- 
though the book publishers refrained 
from making any exhibits, with one 
or two exceptions. 


The Scarborough Company of Ros- 
ten had a very large showing of their 
new wall maps, under the personal 
charge of M. T. Rogers of Boston, 
and his rooms were well filied 
throughout the convention. The ac- 
curacy of these maps was a point 
noted by nearly all the teachers who 
inspected them. These maps contain 
quite a number of new features, 
prominent among them being the 
transportation lines between North 
and South America, The coloring on 
the Scarborough maps is especially 
fine, and this new company will un- 


doubtedly he greatly benefited by 
their exhibit. 
Beston had an excellent exhibit 


made by the Foreign Plastic Art 
Company. This company makes a 
specialty of statués, busts, and other 
ornamental plaster casts for decora- 
tion of schoolrooms, and school halls. 
Some of their finest productions wera 
prominently shown at their space in 
the Casino, and those who are active 
in the matter of public school deco- 
rative effects were especially pleased 
at the showing made by this enter- 
prising corporation. 


The Funk & Wagnalls Company's 
booth was surrounded by interested 
educators throughout the week. 
Some of their latest publications were 
on exhibition, but their “Standard 
Dictionary” was the one publication 
in which all were particularly inter- 
ested. Their new edition has been 
revised and greatly enlarged, and the 


color plates are especially attractive. 
The Standard reports 317,000 vocab- 
ulary terms, which is far more than 
reported in any of the other diction- 
aries. Other publications in which 
this company is interesting the 
teachers are the “Students’ Standard 
Dictionary,’ “The Grammar-School 
Standard Dictionary,’ Intro- 
ductory Standard Dictionary,’ 
Standard First Reader,” “The Stand- 
ard Second Reader,” “Connectives of 
English Speech,” and “English Syn- 
onyms, Antonyms, and Prepositions.” 
All of these publications will greatly 
benefit by the publicity obtained at 
this convention. 


J. M. Olcott of 63 Fifth avenue, 
New York, who is well known 
throughout the country as one cf the 
oldest dealers in school supplies, had 
an attractive booth at the Casino, 


and especial attention was paid to 
his new map of North and South 
America, in which the di‘ferenc 
states of the several countries are 
brought into special prominence, 


The coloring of these maps is partic- 
ularly fine. Mr. Olectt handles the 
Johnston glcbes for school use, and 
also makes a specialty of the Climax 
pencil sharpener. . 


Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co. of Ros- 
ton brought into prominence the 
Southworth-Stone arithmetics at 
their exhibit. This publication has 
already been officially adopted by a 
large number of public schools 
throughout the country, and is re- 
ceiving high praise from leaders in 
school work. 


The Dixon Crucible Company had 
two parlors of the West End in 


which very attractive exhibits of 
crayon drawings were made. The 
work of the eastern schools was 


shown in one room, and of western 
schools in the other, giving the 
teachers a splendid opportunity of 
comparison. Incidental to the ex- 
hibits, Mr. Reed, who was in charge, 
gave away hundreds of pencils as 
souvenirs of the convention. All of 
their standard pencils for school and 
other purposes were on exhibition. 


“The Holden Patent Book Cover 
Company of Springfield, Mass., had 
sufficient space to make a good 
showing of the Holden system for 


preserving books. This system is a 
true economy and a sanitary neces- 
sity, and by its use text-books are 
kept in a clean, healthful condition, 
and made to last nearly twice as 
long. 

The Esterbrook Steel Pen Com- 
pany exhibited their pens at the 


West End, and presented callers 
with a very neat souvenir pin, 
These pens are so well known 


throughout the country that no large 
exhibit was necessary, but an en- 
velope of samples was given to each 
caller at their headquarters. 


Little. Brown & Co. of Boston, 
made an attractive showing at their 
booth at the Casino, and Mr. McDon- 
ald, who was in charge, was kept 
busy by the teachers who surrounded 
his headquarters at all times. Their 
graded list of books for school li- 
braries was particularly attractive, 
and this well-known publishing 
house will doubtless reap a splendid 
harvest as a result of their enter- 
prise. 


Longmans, Green & Co. of New 
York had an attractive showing of 
their various text-books. Thesa 
well-known publishers issue so many 
vaulable books for school purposes 
that their booth was interesting to 
all classes of teachers. Amasa 
Walker and a corps of clerks from 
the New York offices assisted at this 
booth. 


The Eberhard Faber Pencil Com- 
pany of New York distributed red, 
white, and blue pencils from their 
booth, and called particular aiten- 
tion to their “Black Knight’ pencil, 
and to other pencils for school use. 


“Crayola,” advertised as an “ar- 
tist’s crayon,” attracted considerable 
attention. With “Crayola” no ex- 
pensive outfit is required, and there 
is a complete assortment for all re- 
quirements of school work from kin- 
dergarten to high school. 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co. of Bos- 
ton exhibited their outfit for stu- 
dents’ use at the Plaza, with Mr. 
Putnam in charge. This firm pro- 
duces only the highest quality of 
paints and artists’ materials, and for 
that reason there was much interest 
in their exhibit. 


One of the most interesting ad- 
juncts of the convention was the or- 
ganization of Nature Study clubs by 
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J. H. Brown, who has opened head- 
quarters in rooms 208 and 209 at 
Ocean House. The Nature Study 
Cluh idea is the latest and most 
practical plan for a popular first 
hand interpretation of outdoor life 
and things. It is intended to be ac- 
cessible to parents, pupils, and 
teachers. Mr. Brown has organized 
a great many of these clubs in va- 
rious localities, and is distributing 
interesting illustrated booklets, free 
of charge, telling of the plans for the 


work. The Nature Study Club isa 
natural out-growth of the naiure 


library. Next year a national con- 
vention of representatives of all the 
Nature Stndy Clubs will be held, 
John Burroughs, the dean of all na- 
ture writers and students, will be 
asked to address the convention. At 
Mr. Brown’s headquarters was in- 
stalled one of the most complete and 
comprehensive library exhibits yet 
made. It is from the books of 
Doubleday, Page & Co., who have 
become prominently identified with 
this kind of literature. One of the 
features is the group of nature 
photographs and drawings, all origi- 
nals, which have not only aroused 
much interest but keen enthusiasm 
as well. 


Rand, McNally & Co., the Chicago 
publishers, had on exhibition their 
six complete sets of maps, which 
received much attention. They also 
made a good showing of several of 
their publications, including “Dodge's 
Elementary Geography” and “Mace’s 
History.”’ Their space at-~- the 
Casino was of special interest to the 


teachers. Leroy C. Evarts of the 
educational department was in 
charge. 


Educators who are in touch with 
nature work were especially pleased 
with A. W.Mumford’s exhibit of bird 
pictures and birds and nature publi- 
cations. The immediate cash sales 
at this booth were probably larger 
than those of any exhibition at As- 
bury Park. 


Thompson, Brown & Co, of Boston 
were in line with a showing of their 
standard publications on bookkKeep- 
ing, mathematics, and penmanship. 

Chicago was represented in the ex- 
hibit section by the A. Flanagan 
Company, with J. F. Lyon in charge. 
Their publications were such as to 
interest all, and their enterprising 
efforts will be beneficial in a business 
way. The books which they were 
pushing particularly were “The Plan 
Pook,” “The Little Journey” books, 
and their supplementary books. 


F. W. Devoe & Co. of New York 
had an interesting exhibit of their 
school water colors and artist ma- 
terials. 


The following was read at the 
Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Reading, July 11:— 

Lemuel O. Foose was born in 
Juniata township, Perry county, Pa., 
January 16, 1838. In his early years 
he attended Markleville Academy, in 
the same county, where he prepared 
for Pennsylvania College, entering 
that institution in the fall of 1869. 
His work in the college at Gettys- 
burg was interrupted, however, at 
the close of his junior year, by the 
battle of Gettysburg, by which exi- 
gency he turned from student to 
nurse and aided in the work of res- 
cue and aid. Professor Foose never 


completed his college course beyond 
this point. He was, however, 
awarded the degree of master of aris 
by his alma mater in 1878, and the 
college also conferred upon him the 
well merited degree of doctor of 
science in 1904. re 

His educational labor and experi- 
ence cover the following fields: 
Principal of Aaronsburg Academy, 
Chester county, O., 1864-66; superin- 
tendent of schools, Lima, O., 1866- 
’67; superintendent of schools, Miam- 
isburg, O., 1368-’69; principal Boys’ 
high school, Harrisburg, Pa., 1869- 
’79; and superintendent of the Har- 
risburg schools from 1879 to the date 
of his death, March 26, 1905. 

The death of Professor Foose was 
a severe shock to the community in 
which he labored, as well as to the 
Harrisburg schools. The value of 
his services, covering a period of 
twenty-seven years as superintend- 
ent of the schools of that city, can 
only be estimated when it is consid- 
ered that it was during these years 
of faithful service and careful over- 
sight that the modern school system 
of Harrisburg was practically devel- 
oped. In this period the course of 
study was gradually extended and re- 
constructed to meet the demands of 
the times, changes were made in the 
method of promotion of pupils, the 
standards of scholarship and dis-ipline 
were raised, and the general scope 
and mission of the schools so ex- 
tended and enlarged that they hold 
a high grade among the schools of 
the state. He was both liberal and 
conservative. He allowed nothing to 
interfere with or take the place of the 
three R’s. 

The deceased was one of the 
founders of the Harrisburg public li- 
brary, chairman of the City Bible So- 
ciety, and closely identified with the 
Dauphin County Sunday School As- 
sociation. He was superintendent of 
the Sunday school of the Messiah 
Lutheran church of Harrisburg for 
twenty-five years. For twenty years 
he served as a trustee of the Tressler 
Orphans’ Home at Loysville, Pa. He 
was a trustee of Gettysburg College, 
and a member of the board of publi- 
cation of the Lutheran church at the 
time of his death, Aside from this 
Professor Foose was closely identi- 
fied with many educational organiza- 
tions and enterprises, including the 
Pennsylvania State Educational As- 
sociation. 

Tn all the walks of life this noble 
character was known and felt. He 
was an ideal father: a sympathetic 
and pregressive teacher, superintend- 
ent, and educator; a public spirited 
citizen; a cultured, Christian gentle- 
man. He is mourned to-day not only 
bv his immediate family, but by the 
citizens of the capital city, by a corps 
of loyal teachers trained under his 
careful supervision, and by a host of 
educators in his state and country. 


Howard G. Scarborough, president 
of the Scarborough Company, geo- 
eraphical publishers, of Indianapolis 
and Boston, died at Oracle, Arizona, 
on June 10, at the age of thirty-eight 
years. Mr. Scarborough became 
president of the company on the 
death of his brother, the late Walter 
C. Searborough, which teok place at 
Tueson rather more than a year ago. 
While always closely associated with 
his brother in the internal manage- 


ment of the concern which they 
founded, Mr. Scarborough had not 
been in Boston since November, 1909, 
at which time he went to Europe 
with his wife for the benefit of his 
health, He spent the next few years 
there, devoting his energies to the 
establishment and direction of the’ 


European department of the enter- . 


prise, the growth of which has heen 
rapid, operations Leing now success- 
fully carried on in several countries. 
On his return to America two years 
ago, he located with his family in 
Arizona, where he has since resided. 
As president, Mr, Scarborough took 
a very active part in the life of the 
company. He directed its affairs 
from Oracle, where he had a_ well 
equipped office. He was in close, 
daily communication with his busi- 
ness associates, the vice-president 
and-treasurer having made a trip to 
Oracle last month to confer with 
him. He was actively at work until 
within a few hours of his death. 


SIBLEY & 
COMPANY 


SCHOOL BOOK 
Publishers 


ENGLISH 


Painter’s Literatures—English and American. 
Watrous’ First Year English. 
Watrous’ Second Year English. 
The Students’ Series of English Classics. 


120 Boylston St. 
BOSTON 


378 Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 


THREE WEEKS IN NOVA SCOTIA 


SELECT, personally-conducted 
tour in August. Number limited 

to ensure comfort and pleasant social 
conditions. An ideal vacation, minis- 
tering to body, mind, and spirit. Cool 
climate, romantic and historic sur- 
roundings. 12th season. 


_on application. 


F. H. PALMER, 
Editor “Education,” 


Prospectus 


Fifty Bromfield Street, Boston, Massa- 


chusetts, U.S.A. 


Boston & Maine Railroad 
LOWEST RATES 


Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALE POINTS 
WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 
Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains, 


For tickets and information apply atany 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’) Pass. and Tkt, Agt. BOSTON. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


FISHER AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 
Railway Exchange, 


James F, McCullough Teachers’ Agency, “cricaco. 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right through the year. Member- 
N Oo Ww ale geet until the close of season of 1905-6. Write for circular and blank to-day. 


DUCATORS’ 


XCHANG 


Portland, Me. 


HONEST 101 Tremont St., 


Boston, Mass. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° 


Send for Ageney Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 eoyiston St 


Recommends Teachers, Tators, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


EASTERN 50 Bromfield St, BOSTON 


E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has good positions for good teachers with good records. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


mH SCIENCE 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. € 
General, Technical, and Practical Educators. 


90900000 
Wi hi We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in @ 
Ins Ip every part of the country. 3 
ea Bea 
A nc WM. F. JARVIS 4 
ge y ALVIN F. PEASE. > 4 
Some New Books. 
Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
All the Year Round.......--ceescceeeeceseeecees Lane Ginn & Co., Boston. $ 30 
Song of ‘Hiaw F leming (Ed.} Macmillan & Co., N.Y 
iarriage and Divorce.. Henry Froude, 
Poets of the Caroline Period (Vol. ~~ 
A Handbook of the Ordinary Dialect of the ope en 
Alva Munez Journal,...... ....+-+s-e00- Cabeza de Vaca arnes, & Co 5 1 00 
The VenuS Of secs Fisguill Henry Holt & Co., 1.50 
The American Family aaerees Hagar University P ublishing Co., N. Y. 
the +++ oss ppleton & Co. 3.00 
The Thisties of Mount Tennenferst John C. Winston Co.,N.Y. 1.25 
Jewish Encyclopedia (Vol. Funk & Wagnalis 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Fr AMINGHAM, MASs. 
For women only. ’Especial attention is | 
called to the new course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY W HITTEMORE, 
Principal. 


Educational Institutions 


COLLEGES 


N UNIVERSITY Seven Colleges and 
pore ms to both sexes. Address the 


Registrar, 
NORMAL SCHOOLS 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 


For both sexes. For catalogues addrese 
the Principal, W. P. BECKWITH. eoeeeeasn 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, companyet® 


Mass. For both sexes. For catalogues 
N. EB. Dept. 


& Price-List, .s | 


address the I principal, A. G. BoypEN, A. M. M 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircuBuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


New York. 


STON, MASS. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The special features of the 
American Monthly Review of Re- 
views for July are a _ character 
sketch of the Hon. Charles Jeronie 
Bonaparte, the new secretary of the 
navy; a resume of the brilliant naval 
record of Admiral Jchn Paul Jonés, 
by Charles H. Lincoln; a summary 
of the work attempted this season in 
the field of Arctic exploration, P. T. 
McGrath; an illustrated article on 
“Argentina: The Wonderland of 
South America,” by Minister John 
Rarrett; a description of the\Niagara 
power works recently completed on 
the Canadian side, by Truman A. De 
Weese; a statement of the reason3 
for Norway’s separation from Sweden 
by “A Danish Observer,” with com- 
ments from Norwegian and Swedish 
points of view, respectively; two ar- 
ticles on the railroad-rate agitation, 
—‘The Freight Rates that Were 
Made by the Railroads,” by W. D. 
Taylor, and “The La Follette Rail- 
road Law in Wisconsin,” by John R. 
Commons; and a Frenchman’s ideas 
of “Some French Books that Ameri- 
can Women Ought to Read,” by 
Stephane Jousselin. 


The White Mountains. 
BEAUTIFUL SCENERY AND WONDER- 
FUL WORKS OF NATURE. 

The White Mountains of New 
Hampshire are famous the country 
over as America’s most beautiful 
summering section. The awe-inspir- 
ing and wonderful scenery; the mag- 
nificent grandeur of these “Crystal 
Hills”; the numerous handiworks of 
nature—interesting ravines; high 
mountain cliffs; wonderful, gorgeous, 
towering peaks; the marvelous profile 
in rock of the “Old Man” in Profile 
Notch and the figure of the White 
Horse of North Conway. There is 
something new to see every day in 
the mountains. The hotels range 
from the most palatial and sump- 
tuous hostelries in the country to de- 
lightful boarding houses and cosy 
cottages and camps. Visit the moun- 
tains on your vacation! You will 
then realize the magnificence of New 
England scenery. A beautiful port- 
folio containing choice half-tone re- 
productions of the handsomest 
mountain scenes, entitled “Moun- 
tains of New England,” will be 
niailed to any address by the General 
Passenger Department, Boston & 
Maine railroad, Boston, upon receipt 
cf six cents, and a descriptive book, 
profusely illustrated and ccntaining 
a detailed description of the moun- 
tains, will be sent upon receipt of 
two cents in stamps; also a colored 
“Bird’s-eye View of the Mountains 
as Seen from the Summit of Mount 


| Washington;” will be sent upon re- 


ceipt of six cents in stamps; or the 


for fourteen cents. 


UNIVERSITY Write for Catalogues. | | 


o> --- 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
| teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, 


PUBLISHING = information, | allays all pain, cures wind colic, 


regulates the bowels, and is the best 


29.2 West 23d St. | remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 


ing from teething or other causes, 


| and is for sale by druggists in every 


_ 120 Boylston St., Room 411, | 


part of the world. Be sure to ask for 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH'S. 

Another splendid summer vaudeville pro- 
gram is scheduled from Keith’s Boston Theatre 
for the week of July 17. The headline attrac- 
tion will be George Wilson. Mr. Wilson is too 
well known to need any le ngthy introduc tion, 
and his vehicle, ‘*A Bachelor’s Babies,” is said 
to be one of the most mirth- -provoking come - 
dies seen in the varieties. The surrounding 
show includes Charlie Case, the blackface 
comedian: Brothers Damm, eccentric acro- 
bats; Madeline Diston; the Maxsmith Duo; 
Hawthornand Burt; Misses Mills and Morris, 
and Burke's musical dogs. The Fadettes 
Woman’s orchestra continues to attract music 
lovers. 


A Booklet of 90 Pages of Summer 
Resorts for 1905 Free 


AT THE GENERAL 
MENT, 


PASSENGRR DEPART- 
AND MAINE RAIL- 


BOSTON, 


BOSTON 
ROAD, 
“Where to go on 
That is the question 
2ets around at 


MASS. 


my vacation.” 
which usually 
this time of the year. 
Well, you can go to the White 
Mountains in New Hampshire; to 
the seashore resorts of Maine, along 
the beautiful North Shore of Massa- 
chusetts; to Lake Winnipesaukee, 
Lake Sunapee, and hundreds of lake 
and inland country rescrts in New 
Hampshire; to Vermont, Canada, 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Cen- 
tra! Massachusetts—-in fact the real 
vacation country is reached by the 
Boston Maine railroad, and the 
beantiful illustrated ‘“‘Resorts and 
Tours,” which contain over ninety 
nazes cf hotels, resorts, illustrations, 
and descriptive reading enclosed in 
a delightful two-cclored cover. All 
information regarding railroad rates, 
hotels, routes, ete., will be found 
here. This booklet will be mailed 
free upon receipt of address by the 
General Passenger Department, Pos- 
ton & Maine railroad, Boston. 


& 


caid the man 
“has truly said 
takes the conceit out 


“Some philosopher,” 
whe had been abroad 
that ‘traveling 
of a man.’ ”’ 

“Nonsense!” repiied the wise man, 
“how about a commercial drummer?” 
-—Philadelphia Ledger. 


Very Low Round Trip Rates To 
Pacific Coast via the Nickel 
Plate Road. 


Portland, Seattle, or Tacoma and 
return. Tickets on sale every day. 
Ata small additional cost tickets may 
te routed through Califcrnia. Good 
return limit and stop-over privileges. 
For rates from New Engiand points, 
and tull particulars, write L. P. Bur- 
cess, N. E. P. A., Qld South building, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Johnny—‘Pa, this béok tells about 


an auto da fe. What's that?” 
Fa—‘Oh, it’s one of thoze big 
bubble wagons. Funny you didn’t 


know that.” 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


0 the wing is the only way in which much business can be transacted in these strenuous 
times, and many school officers have discovered that they can interview candidates upon 
the train as they travel. Some years ago Chancellor Canfield of the University of Nebraska 
asked us to have a candidate for assistant Latin professorship ride with him from Syracuse to. 
Rochester, and engaged him. When Chancel Hor Strong of the University of Kansas was 
super intendent at,Lincoln, Neb., he wanted a principal for a particularly difficult ward school. 
We recommended a m: an,and got a telegram TH train from Syracuse to Rochester and 
to have the man take a certain morning call for the president of the Lincoln 
board of education. He too was engaged. On June 22, 1905, a telegram came from Sup’t Hart- 
well of Kalamazoo, Mich., that he would pass through New York on the train leaving Buffalo 
at10 a.m., and asking us to distribute along the route candidates for four places he had - 
written about who could ride with him from station to station, so that he could oceupy the 
journey in this way. This was done with good results, all four being elected We 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


AGENCY 


ESTABLISHED 21 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED 6,900 


(1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG. 
CHICAGO 
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introduces to Colleges, 


: TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Re Schools, and Families 

and EIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 

esses, ton every Ose nt of instruction; recommends good schools to’ parents. Call on or 


address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to =i public 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. Pratt, Manager. 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER 


1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 


Twentieth Yar THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager. 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Largest Western Agency. National in its scope. Register now for September positions. 


Year Book containing valuable information free. 
PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Pennsyl- 
vania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions paying 
$60 to 370 per month, if they can teach some approved system of music and drawing. 
For further information, address 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L. Myers), 
offer opportu- 
nities for aspiring 


"THE SOUTH AND WEST 


otber section. For eleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENC 
has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 
before. For full information write to CLAUDE J?BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. 
Washington. D. ¢., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col. ,533 Cooper Bldg. 
Chicago 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Wash., 

Established 1855. 


S h h 0 [ Il JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 
HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the 


confidence of teachers and employers because it confines 
itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We 
should be pleased to explain our plans to you. 


Address HENRY SABIN, 
Drs Mornss, Iowa. 


Boston, Mass.: 
4 Ashburton Pl. 


Portland, Ore., 4 Seventh St. 
San Francisco, Cal.,518 Parrot Bldg 
313 Kookery bk. Los Angeles, Cal., 525 Stimton Bk. 


Oldest and best-known in U. 8. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 E. 14th St., N. Y. 


MANHATTAN 


THE BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


(THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION) 


494 ASHLAND AVENUE : 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


—— BRE E R TEACHERS’ 
| 


124 JOURNAL GF EDUCATION 


Invaluable in Prepar- 


o Courses of Study | CLASSICS 


PUBLIC ELEMENTARY | 
SCHOOL CURRICULA | Flower Tales — Star Tales — Sea Tales 


By Grace ADELE 


By BRUCE R. PAYNE 


| Department of Philosophy and Education, 
William and Mary College 


So extensive an investigation and so 
well organized a body of data with 
regard to educational policy have never 


of study in several large countries have 
been the sources of information, and 
text and tables set forth the facts col- 
lated in a way that will meet the needs inner sight, to bring the child closer to Nature. 
of the most practical educator. 


Cloth $1.00 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


NEW YORK ___ BOSTON CHICAGO 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


the practical side of the child’s nature would be cultivate 


at the expense of the imaginative. In this book the aim is 


CHILD STUDY OF THE 


It has been feared in an extremely practical age that 


d 


to awaken the imaginative faculty by introducing to the 
child mind, in their simplest and most natural light, the 
before been presented. Actual courses familiar characters of ancient mythology. The story of 
the trembling Naiad, the dancing Pan, and the piping 


Satyr are told in an interesting way so as to awaken the 


Boards Illustrated Price, 40 cents 


29-A Beacon Street, BOSTON 


| Boston & Maine R. R. 


| SUMMER PUBLICATIONS 


DESCRIPTIVE OF 


New England Scenery and Summer Resorts 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED, AND CONTAINING VALUABLE MAPS 


Fishing and Hunting. All along Shore. Among the Mountains. Lakes and Streams. 
The Valley of the Connecticut and Northern Vermont. 
Southeast New Hampshire. Hoosac Country and Deerfield Valley. Southwest New Hampshire. 
Central Massachusetts. Merrimac Valley. Lake Sunapee. 
Lake Memphremagog and About There. The Monadnock Region. 
Excursion and Summer Hotel Book.— Free. 


Any one of the above Publications sent on receipt of Two Cents in Stamps. 


A COLORED BIRD’S-EYE VIEW 


From Mt. Washington or a Colored Bird’s-Eye View of Lake Winnipesaukee 
Either of the above will be sent on receipt of SIX CENTS IN STAMPS, 


PORTFOLIOS 


A Series of Beautiful Half-cone Reproductions of Photographs taken expressly for these works, illustrating New 
England Scenery, have been published under the following titles : 


New England Lakes, Rivers of New England, 
Mountains of New England. Seashore of New England. 
Picturesque New England (lIlistoric — Miscellaneous.) 

The Charles River to the Hudson. 

Size of Illustrations 4 x 6 Inches 
WILL BE MAILED UPON RECEIPT OF SIX CENTS FOR EACH BOOK 


Address: Passenger Department Boston & Maine R. R., Boston, Mass. 
D. J. FLANDERS, General Passenger and Ticket Agent. 


WIN SH ip WE HAVE unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 


every part of the country 


TEACHERS’ 95.4 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
A G E N WM. F. JARVIS TELEPHONE, HAYMARKET, 1203. 


ALVIN F. PEASE 
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